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WO years ago I called attention to the fact that although the 
war had so greatly limited the output of constructive, sys- 
tematic philosophy in France, it seemed to have affected much less 
the number of works relating to the history of philosophy.” Is this 
due to the fact that works of the latter kind do not touch so 
closely the keen anxieties and difficulties of the present hour, 
which weigh so heavily not only upon the life of the individual 
but also upon that of society? And is it because by such work 
the mind is diverted and a refuge provided for one’s thoughts? 
We shall see that it is scarcely possible to account in this way for 
all these works on the history of philosophy. On the other hand, 
may the explanation be found in this fact—that such studies can 
be carried on with a less carefree mind and, to use the expression 
popularized by M. Pierre Janet, with the minimum of ‘tension 
psychologique’? Perhaps we shall have to accept one reason in 
some cases, and another in others. However that may be, the fact 
is that, during the past year also, historical works have been by far 
the most numerous and the most important. 
First rank, by common consent, is awarded to the masterly 
work of Hamelin, Le Systéme d’Aristote.* However, this is not 


1 Translated from the French by Lucy Shepard Crawford. 

2See Tue PuiLosopnicat Review, September, 1919. 

81 vol., 8vo, III, 497 pages, Edited by M. L. Robin. Alcan, publisher. (In 
regard to Hamelin, his philosophical doctrine and his death, see Tue PutLoso- 
PHICAL Review, May, 1908, pp. 291, 299-303; and September, 1920, p. 432.) 
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really a recent work—its publication has been delayed by circum- 
stances. During his lifetime, Hamelin had published a translation 
of the second book of the Physics, together with a detailed and 
thorough commentary of 140 pages. With too much modesty, 
he used to say that this was merely an essay, merely a sample, 
still very imperfect, of an extensive and complete annotated 
translation of that work of Aristotle’s, which he had hoped to 
bring to completion. His tragic death has made this impossible. 
But among his papers he left the manuscripts of several lecture- 
courses, from which has already been selected his excellent 
Systéme de Descartes, and from which also has just been selected 
this Aristote, which undoubtedly will prove to be quite as useful. 

Le Systéme d’Aristote is, first of all, a technical work, remark- 
able for its profound erudition and scholarly precision. You must 
not expect to find in it anything artistic. Its style is sometimes 
cumbersome and careless. It is a course of lectures delivered by 
Hamelin to the students of the Ecole Normale, when he was 
Maitre de Conférences there,—written out by the author himself, 
but with no other thought than to have his facts and arguments 
clearly before him.—No bold synthetic views, such as are found 
in the historical works of Renouvier and Ravaisson ; but rather a 
concise analysis of the texts, from which many quotations have 
been cited in the notes. Ethics and politics are not discussed. 
The most extensive part of the work and the part which gives 
evidence of the most thorough research, is the study of the Aris- 
totelian Logic. For, if in one sense the Logic is merely a pro- 
paedeutic, a methodology of demonstration, from another point 
of view it is the instrument which created the sciences of physics 
and metaphysics. But at this point we must avoid a possible 
misunderstanding. The latter view, indeed, states its significance 
for us who are the historians of Aristotelianism, and who know 
how much all thought depends upon the directing concepts which it 
adopts. But Aristotle had no such notion of his Logic, because he 
always maintained the attitude, not of a critical philosopher, but 
of a modern scholar of the empirical school. Zeller, according 
to Hamelin, was quite mistaken in this regard. In his exposition 
of the Aristotelian system, Zeller placed metaphysics ahead of the 
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sciences (in the strict sense of the term), basing his judgment 
upon the fact that it is not possible to comprehend the theory of 
nature, of motion, of the First Mover, without first understanding 
the theory of dynamic and potential activity, of matter and form, 
of the efficient cause and the final cause. The major premise is 
quite true, but it presupposes, according to Hamelin, a second 
premise which is false: namely, that for Aristotle all these con- 
cepts belong to metaphysics,—using ‘metaphysics’ almost in the 
Kantian sense, as denoting the constitutive laws both of thought 
and of its object at one and the same time. This is not the case. 
On the contrary, Aristotle always proceeds from established facts 
to their explanations, guided by common-sense truths which no 
one denies, and of which logic can likewise make the inventory 
a posteriori—I might even say, thus perhaps going a step beyond 
Hamelin’s thought, as if it were studying the natural science of 
the language. The way in which Trendelenburg interpreted the 
categories is a matter of common knowledge. The theory of 
the four causes—(or rather, the four original meanings of the 
word ‘cause’)—is included among those generalities which no 
one in Aristotle’s time had yet thought of postulating as ontologi- 
cal principles. The Metaphysics, to be sure, brings them again 
under discussion, but it is for the purpose of finding their bases 
rather than of making reality depend upon them, And for this 
reason, logic does not even find a place in the classifications of the 
sciences which Aristotle drew up in the Fifth and Tenth Books 
of his Metaphysics. It is only in the light of the more recent 
analysis of the human mind that we are able to perceive what 
these forms of thought can predetermine in advance in the doc- 
trine itself. 
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Such a man as Hamelin, who in his own Essai sur les éléments 
principaux de la représentation explains the world in terms of 
dialectics, deserves no little praise for having so clearly recog- 
nized the absence of any such idea in Aristotle. This does not 
mean that his own philosophical convictions are not to be found 
in the present book. But it is one thing to project one’s own 
thoughts into an author, and quite another thing to make use of 
them in order to judge him and to discern what of historic interest 
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is to be found in his work. Durkheim had already noted this 
characteristic in his preface to Hamelin’s Descartes. “The thing 
that gave its profound originality to Hamelin’s teaching,” says 
M. Léon Robin, likewise, in his foreword to the Aristote, “ is the 
fact that, with the unequalled skill of a master, he fuses the 
philological analysis of the text, and the exact determination of 
the meaning (in which Trendelenburg, Waitz and Bonitz had 
excelled) with the effort of a thinker who, in order to extend 
philosophical knowledge, seeks to measure its significance and 
effectiveness.” Some examples of this are seen in the chapter on 
the opposition of the concepts, where, at the very beginning, 
there is clearly indicated the antithesis between the analytic and 
synthetic methods ; in his discussion of the theory of chance, and 
especially in the last chapter on being, which, throughout, testi- 
fies to the importance which Hamelin attaches not only to the 
opposition between extension and connotation, but also the supe- 
riority (somewhat illusory, in our opinion) which he attributes to 
the latter. Perhaps it is for this reason also that he reduces to 
such a comparatively small compass all that he has to say in regard 
to physical matter, life, and the soul.. And it is certainly this 
same mental orientation which accounts for the very original criti- 
cism at the end of the work. For him there is a defect in the logic 
of Aristotle’s system inasmuch as it adopts the principle of indi- 
viduation by means of matter which, in fact, implies Plato’s con- 
tempt for the individual. For a philosophy which accepts God 
himself as an individual reality, without assigning to him, how- 
ever, any privation or indeterminate possibility, matter should not 
explain the actuality of the individual, but only his limitations. 
This combination of pure history with doctrine is carried still 
further in the book of M. Eugéne de Faye, /déalisme et Réal- 
isme,' the most important part of which is completely devoted to 
an explanation of the political ideas of Plato and of Aristotle. It 
cannot be said of M. de Faye that he wished to escape the cares 
of the present day by immuring himself in antiquity! Quite the 
contrary; for at the beginning of the war he was engaged in his 


11 vol., 8vo, 260 pages. Bossard, publisher. The author is a scholar well 
known for his studies on gnosticism, and Professor in the Faculté de Théo- 
logie protestante and at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 
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scholarly studies, and he continued to pursue them in the light of 
the events which were convulsing Europe: and in the writings 
of the great Greek philosophers, he found, he said, reflections 
in regard to the organization of society, truer and more profound 
than those of any of our contemporaries. Historians in general 
will undoubtedly take exception to such a mental attitude, although 
the author has taken the precaution to separate clearly, into two 
distinct parts, the exposition from the applications. He is con- 
vinced that, in the philosophical order as in the political and 
social orders, the past deserves to be studied only in so far as it is 
of interest to the present. Without being narrowly pragmatic, 
an historical study cannot ignore the idea of value. Why study 
Descartes rather than Voétius if there were not in him more 
enduring truth? Doubtless in the case of philosophers there is 
less of this permanent truth in the general system which they 
adopt than in their orientation, their method of approach, and 
the articulations of thought. Nevertheless, in so far-as it is 
truth, it will always be of paramount interest. To treat classical 
authors like curiosities in a museum is, in general, to misrepresent 
them! It is not in this way that they would wish to be read. It 
is said that even their mistakes are interesting —Agreed.—But, 
only when they give us a glimpse into reality. A mistake, as M. 
Séailles used to remark, is not really refuted until the element of 
truth which it contains is included. 

M. de Faye passes over briefly the details of Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s plans for society. He, however, does emphasize the 
necessity of a social aim, of a community interest over and above 
the simple desire of self-preservation, or the desire to grow or 
to rule. In opposition to what sociologists usually say, the State, 
like the individual, is not justified in living only for the sake of 
living. The highest possible good can never be attained unless 
we fix our hearts on spiritual things. M. de Faye gives no quota- 
tion at this point, but without doubt he has in mind the great 
words of Aristotle: “A man ought not to entertain human 
thoughts, as some would advise, because he is human, nor mortal 
thoughts, because he is mortal; but as far as it is possible he 
should make himself immortal, and do everything with a view to 
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living in accordance with the best principle in him.” During the 
past forty years, France’s fault has been too much ‘ laisser-aller’ 
and a certain lack of settled moral purpose: she has scattered 
her energies in party strife. Germany has sinned by aiming at 
hegemony, at success through organization. France has lived 
like a dilettante, Germany like a rapacious business man. On 
the other hand, when the United States plunged into the war, it 
seemed to be a social personality, behaving like a man of feeling, 
who, even at the cost of painful effort and of risk to himself, 
was eager to make Justice rule in the world in which he lives. 

How is this higher end to be attained? As Plato saw so clearly, 
every nation would have to possess institutions which represent 
this function of the ideal, and especially a system of education 
consistently directed toward this end. What the Germans did, 
with such success, by way of inculcating in the younger genera- 
tions their ideal of conquest and of imperialism, would it not be 
possible for the United States, for France and for England to do, 
so as to hasten the coming of a human life, and to find some just 
solution of labor problems and of international difficulties? In 
this way the spiritual organization of each people would guarantee, 
without violence, a constitution of humanity based upon law. 
The law alone, as Aristotle remarked, is not odious when it 
prescribes what it is necessary to do. In the eyes of the idealist, 
an international army—a source of friction and possible hos- 
tility—would possess less real power than the determined will of 
an organization founded upon justice. Ideas seem to be im- 
practicable, only because people talk about them instead of 
believing in them. Instead of searching, in the first place, for 
material support from the outside, offered reluctantly by skeptical 
governments, let our hearts have faith in the possibility of realiz- 
ing the spiritual achievements which are inherent in these ideas. 
As the result of such a spiritual movement, there would arise 
a control over the material affairs of men, more powerful than 
could ever be effected by the most skilful combinations of diplo- 
macy and an international police. 

This faith may seem utopian. Nevertheless, it is more than an 
echo, on the part of the philosophical historian, of the creed of 
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certain Greeks concerning legislation and education. L’Union 
pour la Vérité has just published a very interesting collection of 
documents—Les Francais a la recherche d'une Société des Na- 
tions.' From the time of Henry IV up to the struggle of 1914, 
the “Grand Design ” of an association of nations for the mainte- 
nance of peace has assumed a great variety of forms which give 
proof of the extraordinary vitality of this idea in France, and her 
clear opposition to the other ideal,—the “‘ Monarchie universelle ”, 
represented by a Charles V, a Louis XIV, a Napoleon, and a Wil- 
liam II. The collection is by no means complete; the authors 
themselves acknowledge in the preface that a more exhaustive his- 
torical inquiry would have made it possible to include some strik- 
ing passages gleaned from French refugees in Holland, from the 
free-masons of the Eighteenth Century, from the positivists and 
from the socialists. Leibniz, for example—should not he be in- 
cluded in this list, in view of the fact that he shared so intimately 
in French culture, and that his principal philosophical works were 
written in French? However that may be, the work contains 
a long series of texts and of names, including the following, 
among the most celebrated: Fénelon, Montesquieu, l’abbé de 
Saint Pierre, Rousseau, Condorcet, Saint-Simon, Lamartine, 
Hugo, Renan, and Littré. The glimpses which it affords of the 
thoughts of such men as the economist, Pecqueur, or the socialist, 
Victor Considérant, not to mention a jurist like M. Hauriou, or 
an intellectual like Albert Thierry, who was a soldier in the great 
war, are also of great interest. 


Il. 


Unfortunately posthumous, like Hamelin’s Aristote, are also 
the works of M. Léon Blanchet: Campanella,’ and his study of 
Les antécédents historiques du “Je pense, donc je suis.”"* The 
author, who was in delicate health, died at the end of 1919, when 
he was only thirty-five years old. It may be that his life was 


1 One small volume, 8vo, 237 pages. (Union pour la Vérité, 26, rue Vis- 
conti, Paris.) 

21 vol., 8vo, 596 pages. Alcan, publisher, 

31 vol., 8vo, 325 pages. Ibid. 
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shortened because of the material difficulties which today every- 
where beset intellectual workers. In addition to these two great 
works, he wrote a most valuable article on L’attitude religieuse 
des Jésuites et le pari de Pascal.' He found the prototype of 
Pascal’s wager very exactly formulated in the work of the Jesuit, 
Father Sirmond, who was the object of a refutation by the great 
Arnauld, and whom Pascal likewise attacked in his tenth Provin- 
ciale. Here we have one of those finds which, although they have 
a bearing only on one special point, nevertheless are as enlight- 
ening to historians of philosophy as the discovery formerly 
made by Brochard of the parodies which form the theme of 
Plato’s Symposium. People had been so accustomed to say that 
this argument of the wager sprang from Pascal’s own genius, 
and that it was the direct result of his studies regarding the calcu- 
lation of probabilities !—The same wealth and precision of docu- 
mentary evidence which enrich L’attitude religieuse des Jésuites 
are also found in Campanella. Previously there existed no 
philosophical study of this great philosopher in French. The 
origin of M. Blanchet’s book happened to be the competition 
opened in 1914 by the Académie des Sciences Morales for the 
purpose of filling this lacuna. M. Blanchet’s manuscript, crowned 
by the Academy and later revised and developed, resulted in 
this voluminous and learned work, which was to form his 
major thesis for the doctorate. For, contrary to what people 
surmised, neither the war nor financial straits prevent candidates 
in philosophy from submitting to us, for this degree, theses of 
considerable scope. From various sources aid is being given to 
them to defray the excessive cost of printing. Some of them 
succeed in printing their theses at their own expense. In a word, 
the tradition is being maintained. Whereas in most foreign uni- 
versities (and even at Paris, in the Faculty of Sciences, of Law 
and of Medicine), theses are almost always student-exercises ; 
in the Faculty of Letters, on the other hand, the collection of 
doctor’s theses is constantly being enriched by works which 
would do honor to any mature writer, no matter who he may be. 
Attention has been called to the disadvantages of such a require- 
1 Two articles in the Revue de métaphysique, July and September, 1919. 
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ment, namely: too great delay in taking the doctor’s degree, and 
as a result, delayed entrance into teaching in the higher institu- 
tions ; artificial stimulation to produce extended works (good or 
bad) which prove to be of advantage to the author from the point 
of view of his future career; and finally, in the case of dogmatic’ 
theses, the tendency of the aspiring doctor to compress into one 
comprehensive work a complete philosophy which is in the process 
of growth in his mind, and which often would have been of 
greater worth if it had matured more gradually in works of 
smaller compass and greater ripeness. I do not underestimate 
these disadvantages,—but let us weigh them in the balance with 
the other results of this régime. Certainly the Campenella of M. 
Blanchet—because it is so replete with learning, with criticism 
and with the results of his own reflection, and because it sheds so 
much light upon the whole philosophy of the Renaissance—is a 
good argument in favor of this tradition. 

M. Blanchet’s other work, on the antecedents of the Cogito, is 
on the same high plane. M. Bréhier was quite correct when he 
praised the author for his success in avoiding the danger of under- 
estimating Descartes’s originality, by investigating the sources of 
his ideas. This work belongs to the very interesting cycle 
inaugurated several years ago by La doctrine de la liberté chez 
Descartes, written by M. Et. Gilson (at present Professor at the 
University of Strasbourg), and by his noteworthy Lexique sco- 
lastico-cartésien. The teaching profession in France has for too 
long a time agreed with Descartes himself in its estimation of 
Cartesianism: namely, that it was truth revealed directly by 
the ‘lumiére naturelle’ which illumines every man,—a theory 
which must be judged on its own merits, irrespective of any 
previous philosophizing. But today, this long-neglected territory 
is being explored by large numbers of scholars. In addition to 
the works which we have been discussing, M. Filliatre has just 
published an important contribution on the philosophy of St. 
Anselm, its principles, its character, and its influence*; and M. 


1 This word is quite currently used in our academic vocabulary to indicate 
all that is included in philosophy proper, as distinct from historical philosophy 
or philosophical criticism. 

21 vol., 8vo, xv + 475 pages. Alcan, publisher. 
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Durantel has submitted two doctor’s theses, entitled respectively, 
Le retour a Dieu par lintelligence et la volonté dans la philosophie 
de Saint Thomas, and St. Thomas et le Pseudo-Denis." Both 
are well supported by references and represent a vast amount of 
research and critical work. 

Despite its controversial tone, and even its digressions into 
contemporary politics, M. Louis Rougier’s Les paralogismes du 
rationalisme* may be considered in connection with those just 
mentioned ; in the first place, because M. Rougier has included in 
his book a large number of citations from mediaeval sources, as 
well as an index of the names of seven or eight hundred authors. 
But an even more cogent reason is the fact that studying in this 
field establishes a ‘liaison’ between the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages and Classical philosophy, by discussing the meaning of 
‘necessary truths,’ of the argument a constantia subjecti, of the 
ontological proof, of the argument from degrees of perfection and 
reality, of the principle of final causes, or of sufficient reason. 
Moreover, it has been said that, by his criticism (which is often 
incisive), M. Rougier endeavors to entomb a philosophy which is 
already dead, rather than to dispute a philosophy which is still 
living. However, let us not lay too much stress on this point.— 
What is true in the academic world need not necessarily be appli- 
cable to other intellectual circles where Bossuet and Saint Thomas 
continue to hold sway. The other day I was talking to a priest in 
regard to a doctor’s thesis which he had just written, and in which 
I was astonished to find that he had merely presented an accurate 
commentary on St. Augustine’s rationalism, on his classical proofs 
for the existence of God and the immortality of the soul, and on 
his theory of ‘ substantial truth ’— and all this without reservation 
or objection, just as if Hume or Kant or Renouvier had never 
written a word, and as if this whole line of reasoning of the 
Bishop of Hippo were as firmly established as a treatise on 
geometry. “Indeed,” he said to me, “it is my conviction that 
this whole doctrine, and no other, brings satisfaction to the mind, 


1 Theses of the Faculté de Lettres of Paris. 8vo, 412 pages; and 8vo, 273 
pages. Alcan, publisher. 
21 vol., 8vo, xiv + 540 pages. Alcan, publisher. 
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in spite of all the skeptics and semi-skeptics who have criticized it. 
Unless you repudiate metaphysics altogether, you come back to 
these basic theses of St. Augustine, which are also St. Thomas’s ; 
and in our circle, this is the religious philosophy which is most 
generally accepted.” Therefore, we see that M. Rougier’s polemic, 
which seemed at first to be merely an attack against the shades, 
has, in reality, a bearing on doctrines which are still very much 
alive in the souls of certain people. What a difference there is, 
not only between points of view of individual thinkers, but also 
between the collective thoughts of communities, even among com- 
patriots and contemporaries! How difficult it is to penetrate the 
intangible barriers which separate the scientist from the philoso- 


pher, and the philosopher from the cleric! And how often it 


happens, even today, that although a discussion is undertaken in a 
most courteous and deferential spirit, and actually embodies the 
good faith of each disputant, nevertheless it results in revealing 
mental attitudes which have no common measure! 


III. 


There has likewise been the same activity in the field of the 
history of modern philosophy. La Philosophie de Berkeley, of 
M. A. Joussain, is not so much a scholarly study as an intelligent 
and sympathetic commentary. To borrow an epigraph of M. 
Boutroux: “Systems are living thoughts. It is only by seeking 
in the printed page for a means of resuscitating the thoughts 
themselves that we can hope to understand them.” And this 
has been what M. Joussain has accomplished. It is impossible 
to read M. Joussain’s book without being charmed by the author’s 
ingenuity, his delicate subtlety, his artistic sense and his psycho- 
logical insight. No one could appreciate the perfection of Berke- 
ley’s literary style, or make others aware of it, save a man like 
M. Joussain who is at once a philosopher, a writer, and an artist.? 

11 vol., 8vo, 261 pages. Boivin, publisher. 

2In addition to interesting works and articles on psychology, M. Joussain 
has published several literary works, including some volumes of poetry. A 
list of his works will be found at the beginning of his Berkeley, in accordance 


with the convenient practice of French publishers, which we should be glad 
to see adopted by American publishers. 
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But among the works on modern philosophy which have 
appeared this year, the most important is the excellent work of 
M. Ch. Andler—Les précurseurs de Nietzsche The distin- 
guished professor has dedicated the book to the memory of one of 
his colleagues and to twenty-one of his former students—“ ger- 
manistes francais, morts dans la Grande Guerre pour la patrie et 
’humanité.” Probably M. Andler is better informed than any 
other man in France regarding German literature and civilization. 
Before the war he knew enough to foresee (what all French 
socialists refused to believe and which they heaped reproaches 
upon him for proclaiming) that the German socialists would co- 
operate wholeheartedly with their government the day it decided 
that it was advantageous for Germany to attack France. But, 
M. Andler is not merely a specialist in Germanism—his is a mind 
of wide sweep which, if he had so desired, could have held a 
place, with equal distinction, in philosophy or in literature—all 
of which is proved by this book. All his breadth of skill and 
learning was needed in order to disclose in such detail the great 
debt which Nietzsche owes to his predecessors: first of all, to his 
great compatriots from Goethe to Schopenhauer; secondly, to 
Montaigne, La Rochefoucauld, Pascal, Fontenelle, Chamfort, 
Stendhal, and finally to his teacher and friend, Burckhardt, the 
Swiss historian. Nor did M. Andler forget the influence which 
Emerson exerted upon Nietzche’s development. As we read the 
many statements of fact contained in this book, we realize that, 
although this thinker has been so far-famed, nevertheless, up to 
this time, our knowledge of the sources of his speculation has been 
quite imperfect. Henceforth, before discussing Nietzche, it will 
be necessary to study all the evidence collected by M. Andler and 
to reflect upon his impressive conclusions. 

M. Mustoxidi’s Histoire de l'esthétique francaise? has been 


11 vol., 8vo, 384 pages. Bossard, publisher. This is the first of a series 
of six volumes on Neitzsche et sa Pensée by M. Ch. Andler, which is to include 
the whole life and philosophy of the author of Zarathoustra. The succeeding 
volumes are now on the press. 

21 vol., 8vo, lxiii + 240 pages. Champion, publisher. This is a new edi- 
tion revised and completed, of the Systémes esthétiques en France by the same 
author. (See THe PurLosopnicat Review, September, 1919.) This new edi- 
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criticized on the ground that the subject is treated from a narrowly 
national point of view, and that the book is restricted to aesthetics 
in France, without taking account of its relation to the work 
done in this field in England and Germany. As matter of fact 
this is true, but perhaps it is not without justification. When 
an historian breaks ground in an unexplored field, he must, first 
of all, devote himself to investigation and to the task of collecting 
and classifying authors and texts. Only after this has been ac- 
complished need he concern himself with the connections of his 
subject, and the influence it has exerted in related fields. What 
would be a serious defect in the history of literature (which for 
a long time has been the subject of study) is merely a limitation 
which it is impossible to avoid when making, for the first time, a 
summary study covering the whole field of French aesthetics, or 
only of those systems which aim, at least in principle, to rest upon 
a scientific plane. And this is precisely the kind of study which 
M. Mustoxidi intended to make. 

A similar work has also appeared during the past year: M. 
Dwelshauvers’s Psychologie francaise contemporaine.’ This 
work was suggested by Ribot’s well known Psychologie Anglaise 
and Psychologie Allemande. Its purpose is to present a concise 
and systematic account of French psychology throughout the 
Nineteenth Century and during the opening years of the Twenti- 
eth Century, including in its discussions: Maine de Biran, 
Jouffroy and the Eclectics; the great systems opposing Eclecti- 
cism,—namely, Comte, Cournot, Renouvier, Ravaisson, among 
whom he includes Durand de Gros; the founders of the French 
scientific psychology—Taine, Ribot, Binet, Janet, Paulhan and 
Tarde; idealism and neo-spiritualism—Fouillée, Lachelier, Bou- 
troux, Hannequin, etc.; and finally, the psychology of Bergson. 
These are the main divisions of the work. In some instances, 
exception may be taken to the order in which the several works 


tion includes a bibliography of French aesthetics and its sources up to 1914. 
Containing, as it does, more than a thousand titles, this bibliography, because of 
its extent and usefulness, deserves mention on its own account. 


1; vol., 8vo, xii + 256 pages. Alcan, publisher. M. Dwelshauvers is a 
Belgian. For a long time he was Professor at the University of Brussels. At 
present he is Professeur au séminaire de philosophie at Barcelona, Spain. 
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are arranged. Nevertheless, the book presents clearly and ac- 
curately the representative types of French psychology, and for 
this it deserves commendation. A long conclusion gives with bold 
strokes a résumé of the way the different schools succeeded each 
other and how they are related to each other. M. Dwelshauvers 
believes that modern psychology lays the greatest emphasis upon 
the dynamism of psychic facts, upon mental synthesis, upon 
synergy and the organic unity of thought. And for this reason it 
seems to him that metaphysics is the ultimate goal of psychology— 
and a metaphysics which presupposes active and thinking subjects 
as the real elements of the universe. 

Two of the philosophers mentioned in this work have elsewhere 
been the subject of special study. 

M. Tisserand has just issued the first volume of his Oeuvres 
complétes of Maine de Biran,' which was undertaken under the 
auspices of the /nstitut. In this first volume are to be found de 
Biran’s earliest works, all written during his youth—some dated 
1793 and 1794, others without date but belonging to the same 
period, and in no case later than 1798. In an extended introduc- 
tion M. Tisserand gives us valuable details concerning the author 
and the works contained in this first volume. At the same time, 
M. Tisserand published (in the “Classiques de la philosophie” 
series) de Biran’s Mémoire sur les perceptions obscures (1807). 
The same little volume also includes several tracts hitherto un- 
published, and a simple and useful account of the life and work 
of Maine de Biran.* 


Secondly, M. Séailles has just published a short but excellent 
philosophical monograph on La philosophie de J. Lachelier.® 
Lachelier published little during his lifetime. And at his death he 
forbade the printing of anything which might be found among 
his papers, or in his written lectures, or in the many voluminous 
letters which he had written on philosophical questions and which 


11 vol., 8vo, xxv + 312 pages. Alcan, publisher. The Oeuvres completes 
of Maine de Biran will comprise about twelve volumes. 

21 vol., r2mo, xi + 67 pages. Armand Colin, publisher. 

81 vol., r2mo, 171 pages. Alcan, publisher. In regard to Lachelier, see 
Tue Puitosopnicat Review, September, 1919, pp. 461-463. 
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his correspondents had proudly cherished. This over-scrupulous- 
ness on the part of a thinker whose thoughts were always develop- 
ing, makes such a work as M. Séailles’s doubly valuable—espe- 
cially as M. Séailles was personally familiar with Lachelier’s 
teaching and has the authority of a master to select for us his 
most important and fundamental ideas. 

To speak here of the works on the history of American 
philosophy would, according to the French proverb, be “ to carry 
water to the river.” But nevertheless, we must mention Les 
philosophies pluralistes d’Angleterre et d’ Amérique’ by M. J. 
Wahl. This is an excellent and very exhaustive study of the 
origins of contemporary pluralism, as exemplified in: Fechner 
and Lotze, Ménard and Renouvier, J. S. Mill, Bain, Shadworth 
Hodgson, and many others too numerous to note here. Although 
the book contains some very interesting documents and compari- 
sons, it is unfortunate that a large number of contemporary 
works have been referred to very briefly and in a way which does 
not clearly indicate their true character. The result is that it is 
not always possible to get a clear picture of the ideas and tenden- 
cies of the authors cited. But this defect is to be explained by 
the fact that M. Wahl wished to be as complete as possible and 
to cite the largest possible number of writers in this field. The 
long bibliography at the end of the volume indicates the wide 
range of his information. 


Finally, from the /nstitut Philosophique de Louvain, there has 
come to us another work on a closely related subject: Le néo- 
réalisme américain® by M. l’abbé Kremer. In our opinion, the 
work would have been more valuable if it had united in one vol- 
ume a study of English and American realism. But, even as it 
stands, it will be a great aid to French readers; for difference in 
language is such a barrier to complete and perfect understanding, 
even for thinkers who seem to have a wide range of intercourse! 
Whenever I read the work of a foreign philosopher, I am aston- 
ished to find how many Frenchmen are not mentioned, whose 


11 vol., 8vo, 325 pages. Alcan, publisher. 
21 vol., 8vo, x + 310 pages. Louvain, Institut de Philosophie; and Paris, 
Alcan, publisher. 
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names, as it seems to me, should necessarily be included among the 
citations and references. And I believe that a foreigner must be 
struck by the same lack in our own books. A sad lack, to be sure, 
for is it not true that the highest aim of all science, and indeed 
of all life of the spirit, is communication, and, in the last analysis, 
a communion of thought? 


IV. 


This rich harvest of historical and critical studies does not, 
however, represent the whole output for the year in the field of 
philosophy. We have no desire to ascribe to the philosophical 
works that are now being issued any greater tendency toward 
unity of thought than they actually possess. Nevertheless, there 
is noticeable, we believe, quite a general reaction against tradi- 
tional idealism, particularly against the dialectic which pretends 
to construct the world solely by the power of the mind. Even 
among philosophers, the partisans of experience are becoming 
more and more numerous. Proof of this is to be found in the 
French articles criticising the recent work of M. Parodi in 
which high appreciation is expressed of Hamelin’s dialectics." 
One of the most characteristic of these is the long and learned 
study which M. Brunschvicg contributed to the Revue de Méta- 
physique? The question was also discussed at a meeting of the 
Société de Philosophie. The report of this meeting has not yet 
been printed, but this will be done shortly—thanks to the gener- 
osity of some American philosophers, whose subscriptions have 
made it possible for the Société to resume the publication of its 
Bulletin.* 

Les problémes de la philosophie* by M. Paul Dupont is also an 
essay on @ posteriori metaphysics—a metaphysics based on science 
and aiming to extend the scope of science by a critical study “as 


1 See Tue PurLosorpnicat Review, September, 1920. 
2 L’Orientation du rationalisme, Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 
July, 1920. 
For lack of funds the publication of the Bulletin was suspended in 1917, 
(Publication resumed January, 1921.) 
41 vol., 8vo, vi + 386 pages. Alcan, publisher. 
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valuable, from the point of view of logic, as the positive sciences.” 
The author’s early training was “ scientific”. He was formerly a 
student at the Ecole Polytechnique (as were also Auguste Comte 
and Renouvier). He approaches traditional problems with fresh- 
ness of spirit, but with no lack of skill. Throughout this work, 
M. Dupont has kept in view a twofold goal: (1) to arrange 
philosophical problems in a systematic way so that all those who 
are able to understand them will accept such arrangement as 
legitimate ; and as a result of such systematization, (2) to present 
a common program which (in this study as in the study of the 
positive sciences), by making possible cumulative and progressive 
work, will reduce causes of doubt to a minimum. This is an 
ideal which M. Dupont shares with some of the best minds of 
our time,—especially with M. Bergson who, although often re- 
ferred to as a mere artist, nevertheless always intended to create 
a positive metaphysics which will leave room for real progress 
and cumulative results... To attain this ideal M. Dupont takes 
a path which philosophers since Kant have for the most part 
neglected. He is frankly a ‘realist’, but that is not all—his 
fundamental problem is the knowledge of things in themselves. 
And naturally he is led to the drawbridge of the whole theory of 
reality; that is, to the fundamental problem of the existence of 
our fellows. It would be beyond the range of this article, and it 
would take too long, to discuss the way M. Dupont justifies his 
position by a bold application of the calculation of probabilities, 
from which he deduces our knowledge of other human beings.* 

But that which is of immediate interest to us is the idea which 
dominates the work, and the intellectual movement of which it is 
the expression. We find another example of it in L’/nvérifiable*® 
of M. André Cresson, doctor of letters. The realism of this 
author is all the more worthy of note in view of the fact that his 
duties as professor of philosophy as well as his generation have 
placed him in an environment which in general is naturally in- 


1See especially Le parallelisme psycho-physique et la métaphysique posi- 
tive; and cf. Le Roy, Une philosophie nouvelle, ch. 1. 

2 For this discussion, see the Revue Philosophique, May, 1921. 

31 vol., 12mo, 400 pages. Chiron, publisher. 
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clined to idealism. But he combats idealism with all the freedom 
of thought, all the spontaneity, and all the sound common sense 
that he possesses. He faces squarely the eternal questions of 
philosophy: “What really exists?” “What is the essence of 
existence?” This is the way his book begins. And he answers 
these questions—in good faith and with absolute sincerity—by a 
metaphysical probabilism, which undoubtedly leaves plenty of 
room for individual and social differences, without, however, ex- 
cluding the possibility of a “conviction raisonnée”. Our readers 
will perhaps remember that even M. Meyerson himself, in an 
article on La science et les syst?mes philosophiques, emphasized 
the scientific usage of the realistic notion of the ‘thing’. He will 
presently return to a discussion of this subject in a large work 
which is now on the press. 

M. d’Eichthal has collected in one volume several very original 
articles on the réle of memory, which he had contributed to the 
Revue Philosophique. To these he has added a few new studies 
on the memory and the passions, memory and language, memory 
and action. The general title of the book is Du réle de la mémoire 
dans nos conceptions métaphysiques, esthétiques, passionelles, 
actives.* 

In connection with this book by M. d’Eichthal, we may consider 
the studies on the role of memory which form the basis of a 
new work by M. Rignano, La psychologie du raisonnement.* 
The point of departure of M. Rignano’s very original analysis 
is the origin and mnemonic nature of affective tendencies. Its 
aim is to resolve the process of reasoning into more simple 
phenomena, and these in turn into simple elements. The author 
then proceeds to reconstruct the composite forms of reasoning, 
emphasizing the affective origin which they all preserve. On this 
point the ideas of M. Rignano are generally accepted. But his 


11 vol., r2mo, 198 pages. Alcan, publisher. M. Eugéne d’Eichthal, Direc- 
tor of the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, is principally known as an economist. 
He is the son of Gustave d’Eichthal who was the friend and correspondent of 
John Stuart Mill. M. Eugéne d’Eichthal has given us a fine portrait of his 
father in another work entitled, Quelques Gmes d’élite (Hachette, 1919). 

21 vol., 8vo, xi + 544 pages. Alcan, publisher. M. Rignano, Directeur de 


Scientia, is an Italian. But he speaks and writes French well. 
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other thesis has not been so readily accepted: namely, (1) that 
demonstrative reasoning is comparable to mental experimentation 
and constructive reasoning, and (2) that the reasoning which he 
calls ‘intentional’ (plausible pleading) is comparable to classifi- 
cation, to the determining judgment of Kant. Constructive 
reason is not always ‘ objective’, nor is the reasoning of classifica- 
tion always arbitrary. Without doubt, in the process of reasoning 
there are two fundamentally different elements, which Aristotle 
had already showed were quite distinct. We are indebted to M. 
Rignano for having given us such a penetrating analysis of this 
‘dialectic reasoning’ which logicians nowadays so rarely study. 
But we must draw a sharp distinction between the validity and the 
form of a course of reasoning on the one hand, and on the other 
hand the psychological attitude of the man who builds it up. For 
instance, a lawyer, for quite ‘intentional’ reasons, may make a 
demonstration which, as matter of fact, is perfectly ‘ constructive’ 
and, in so far as it is so, it will be sound and valid. Stendhal 
narrates in his Memoirs that his Aunt Séraphie was generously 
endowed with the power to “ find reasons” in support of her own 
interests or her passions. But the reasons which were thus found 
after the act were nevertheless good in themselves and convincing 
to an impartial mind. And it is precisely in this respect that 
Stendhal’s aunt was so gifted. Almost all women can plead a 
cause skilfully, but only a few possess the talent of Aunt 
Séraphie.* 

Another contribution to the study of logic is La Classification 
des Sciences? of M. Adrien Naville. This is a new edition of 
an earlier work which was remodeled in 1901. In its present form 
it has been thoroughly revised, but it still contains the three main 
divisions which characterize his system: namely, demonstrative 
sciences, historical sciences and canonical sciences (or, as we 
usually say nowadays, the ‘normative’ sciences). Also from 
Switzerland we have received La Raison et la Vue* by M. Frank 


1An interesting discussion of M. Rignano’s ideas was held before the 
Société de Philosophie, but unfortunately it was at the time when lack of funds 
made it impossible to print the Bulletin. 

21 vol., 8vo, iii + 322 pages. Alcan, publisher. 

81 vol., 8vo, 374 pages. Alcan, publisher. 
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Grandjean, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Geneva. 
This is an interesting work and even somewhat peculiar, which 
may be considered from two points of view—like those figures in 
a psychological laboratory, which, according to the play of the 
imagination, seem to represent a design either in hollow or in 
relief. From one point of view, it is a critique of the best known 
works of French contemporary epistemology: Bergson, Poincaré, 
Rabier, Goblot, and Meyerson are cited and discussed at length. 
It is evident that M. Grandjean’s reading has not been confined to 
the classical authors and that his reading has affected his thought. 
Nevertheless, in this book also we find some curious lacunae. 
For example, even though the book is devoted to a discussion 
of the points of resemblance between Reason and Vision, the 
author fails to make use of the excellent work of Villey on 
Le monde des aveugles, written by a highly cultivated man who 
has himself been blind since early youth. This book might have 
dissuaded M. Grandjean from accepting, without sufficient criti- 
cism, and in opposition to Poincaré’s opinion, the much discussed 
thesis of M. Dunan on visual space, and especially the formula of 
Platner (which to our mind is so apt to mislead psychology )— 
namely, “ For the man born blind, time takes the place of space.”* 
And this leads us to the second aspect of La Raison et la Vue, 
which is as dogmatic and as original as the first is critical and 
academic. The author has a two-fold purpose: In the first 
place, he aims to show the extent of the gulf between pure logic 
and applied logic. Secondly, he wishes to account for the part 
played by reason and for its relation to intuition, by showing that 
reason is formed under the dominating influence of visual sensa- 
tions, of which it borrows the fundamental character. That is 
to say, like visual sensations, reason creates mental images, presents 
things clearly and synthetically, in forms that are plastic, static, 
simultaneous, and above all immobile—(but these images reflect 
only the surface of things, not their depth, whereas intuition 
penetrates directly to a distance)—and finally reason sees things 
with the eye of an artist, because at bottom our geometry (which is 


1 There is, however, in M. Grandjean’s book (p. 257) a judicious observa- 
tion which he might have urged more strongly, had he read Villey. 
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a rational study par excellence) is obviously also an aesthetic 
study. Does that mean that all science is to be converted into a 
work of art? Not at all! But, according to M. Grandjean (and 
this is not the least astonishing aspect of his work), ‘ rational’ 
activity is quite different from scientific activity. Knowledge of 
the concrete and reason are not two tiers of the life of the mind, 
superimposed one upon the other—they are rather two opposing 
functions. Reason wishes to reconstruct the world to satisfy our 
intelligence. Science, on the other hand, modestly accepts the 
forms of experience so that action may have a successful outcome. 
Reason is a logican and a geometrician; Understanding is an 
observer, a physicist, a workman. There is nothing more roman- 
tic than reason; intuition, on the other hand, is positive, and 
from intuition, understanding receives its positiveness. Upon the 
normal collaboration of these three functions—reason, under- 
standing, intuition—depend the poise and the life of the mind. 
This aesthetic nature of rational thought, which to M. Grand- 
jean seems so striking, is also emphasized in a very remarkable 
book by M. Pierre Boutroux,—L’/déal scientifique des mathéma- 
ticiens.' The author gives us a very vivid picture of the three 
great periods of mathematical thought :—For Antiquity geometry 
seemed like a beautiful structure of theorems—a complete, simple, 
harmonious edifice—based upon the first axioms and crowned by 
the theory of the regular polyhedra which so delighted Plato (Cf. 
Tim., 54d—55e). For the ancients, especially, mathematical intui- 
tion is comparable to a vision of rational thought. But ‘ synthesis’ 
(in the sense that the third rule of Descartes’ Method is called 
the ‘rule of the synthesis’) is quite a different conception. This 
conception originated with the Arabs, gained in precision through 
the Cartesian algebra and infinitesimal calculus, and finally reached 
its height with the triumph of ‘analysis.’ During this second 
period, there was less interest in the completed work than in the 


11 vol., rz2mo, 275 pages. Alcan, publisher —in the series called 
“ Nouvelle collection scientifique.” M. Pierre Boutroux is the son of Emile 
Boutroux, Henri Poincaré’s nephew. After having taught mathematics at 
the University of Poitiers, and later in the United States (at Princeton) he 
now occupies the chair of General History of Science at the Collége de France, 
Paris. 
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machine. Search was made for general processes which would 
make possible the unlimited development of new conclusions. 
“Tt is the reign of the factory supplanting that of the artisan.” 
At last, modern mathematicians—or at least the most advanced 
among them—are now weary of this mechanical formalism. If 
they are not actually returning to a pure criterion of beauty, 
they are at least approaching a feeling akin to it. For they are 
now coming to believe that there are natural mathematical forms, 
just as there are types of mountains, of fauna and of flora. Some 
mathematicians of the present day are devoting themselves to the 
task of setting forth the most interesting forms—their work 
resembles a collection of impressive or graceful landscapes. 
Others prefer to become acquainted with the main outlines of 
the territory, and its configuration as a whole, like a traveler who, 
after much wandering through unknown regions, wishes to dis- 
cover and understand their general topography. Here, as in all 
other sciences, each scholar selects his own field of study with 
perfect freedom of choice. This has been made possible by the 
very perfection of the algorithm, by means of which a man can 
get his bearings in the midst of many different directions. Ethics, 
Schleiermacher used to say, is the theory of the knowledge of 
history. Geometry needs a similar criterion, but what this criter- 
ion is, is less obvious. When seeking freely for truth, the true 
mathematician—that is, the one who has the real feeling for 
science—is dominated by the intuitive feeling that there is an 
objective value which the future will reveal, as soon as distance 
and perspective become sufficient. 

While speaking of the history of sciences, it may be interesting 
to call the attention of philosophers and of scientists to the 
publication of a series of old monographs and scientific works, 
which have been re-edited by M. Solovine and published by 
Gauthier-Villars, under the title of Les maitres de la pensée 
scientifique. The following have already appeared: Traité de la 
lumiére by Huygens, the Dynamique of D’Alembert, Les Animal- 
cules des infusions of Spallanzani, and the admirable little book 
of Carnot on the Métaphysique du Calcul infinitesimal. 
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V. 


In conclusion—in the field of social questions, there is first of 
all an important work by M. Fauconnet, Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse, on La Responsabilité.* M. Fauconnet is a 
pupil and disciple of Durkheim. He warns us in the preface 
that his work was inspired by a course of lectures on the theory 
of sanctions, once delivered by Durkheim, whose spirit directs the 
whole study. The book is rich in historic and legal facts and full 
of new glimpses into this very complex subject, which at one and 
the same time belongs to psychology, ethics and sociology. The 
idea which dominates the book is that responsibility is born of 
Society’s reaction against crime, not against the criminal. The 
public wreaks its vengeance against the author of the offensive act, 
like the man who in anger breaks the object which happens to be 
in his hand. Later the phenomenon becomes more complicated ; 
the feelings provoked by the agent come into conflict with those 
provoked by the act ; the reaction is no longer blind ; the effects of 
the punishment are now taken into consideration—responsibility is 
becoming individualized and moralized. But traces of the original 
phenomenon still persist. Here we have, I believe, a remarkable 
example of the interest of sociology, and, at the same time, of the 
limited value of this point of view. In the other logical or moral 
applications of Durkheim’s method, we find throughout proof of 
the same kind of transformation. The fundamental thesis of soci- 
ology (which explains moral and intellectual facts by their 
dependence upon society, in so far as society is a socially organized 
body; that is, an actual and real thing cemented by the division 
of labor) is all the more valid when applied to more ancient and 
less civilized epochs. It becomes less and less true as man 
develops the power of reflection and a conscience, and as the 
point of view of personalism (which is the same as universality) 
at the present time takes precedence of the simple synergy and of 
the organizations or institutions which depend upon it. 

La Science de l'éducation? by Dr. Demoor and M. Jonckheere 
(of Brussels) is a manual of theoretic and practical pedagogy. 


11 vol., 8vo, xxvi + 400 pages. Alcan, publisher. 
21 vol., 8vo, 380 pages. Printed in very small type. Brussels, Lamertin; 
and Paris, Alcan, publishers. 
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Its two authors, one a physician, the other Director of the Ecole 
Normale, have collaborated by each contributing his special 
knowledge, and in this way they have produced a rather new type 
of work. Whenever they describe anatomically and physi- 
ologically any part of the brain, it has been their aim to attach to 
this description the corresponding study of psychological facts 
and the pedagogic applications which naturally follow. But, 
it must be admitted, the connection is not always very complete. 
When physiology and psychology are considered together, they 
are more often found to be in juxtaposition than actually fused 
together. But the book is none the less full of information and 
practical points of view based upon experience, which recommend 
it to educators. It will also be profitable for teachers to consul: 
the new book of M. Queyrat on L’Emulation... This is well 
supplied with facts, by means of which the author defends an old 
pedagogic method which has had many opponents. 

Finally, in a related field, we must note a remarkable Manuel de 
Morale*® by Mile. J. F. Renauld, which is primarily intended for 
the instruction of young girls, but which would be very enlighten- 
ing to many professors. It is written in an entirely new spirit, is 
concrete and always in close touch with the facts and realities of 
life, although the author in addition shows an extensive knowledge 
of philosophy and literature. She never tries to evade ethical 
problems, but looks them squarely in the face. She understands 
moral difficulties, and wishes above all never to be content with 
empty and traditional formulas. As we see especially in the 
chapters on the family and professional ethics, the book is domi- 
nated, moderately to be sure, but nevertheless in an unmistakeable 
manner, by a spirit of moderate socialism—not revolutionary, but 
actively reformist. 

In the same pedagogic and social spirit, the question of the 
“Ecole Unique” has aroused keen interest in France for some 
time. The question is whether or not we shall preserve the 
duality of our present school system. As matter of fact, we 
have two kinds of elementary instruction, which are parallel to 


11 vol., r2mo, xii + 162 pages. Alcan, publisher. 
21 vol. r2mo, 175 pages. Alcan, publisher. 
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each other. The first, free and popular, is intended for the 
‘masses’ of the nation. It is designed to be complete in itself, and 
it is what we call the enseignement primaire. The second kind, 
which recruits its pupils from the richer families of the nation, 
charges tuition." Its course of instruction, like that of the 
enseignement primaire, includes reading, writing, arithmetic, 
elementary history and elementary geography. But it claims to teach 
these subjects in a different way, as a preparation for the en- 
seignement secondaire, with which it is incorporated in the same 
system. This question has been brought to the forefront ot 
discussion by the forceful and impassioned book entitled, Educa- 
tion, un essai d organization démocratique? of M. Zoretti, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Caen. The author pleads earnestly 
for a unified system of primary instruction. These schools would 
be attended by children up to twelve years of age, when some of 
them could seek employment in manual trades, while others 
would be advanced to secondary schools. This selection of 
children for higher instruction would be based entirely upon 
ability, and no preference would be shown to children because of 
wealth or social class. This book, which dates from 1918, is a 
severe and incisive criticism of the present organization, and the 
general program which it offers for a future school organization 
is distinctly socialistic in character. Professor Zoretti’s socialism 
is more clearly marked than Mlle. Renauld’s. But it, too, is an 
intelligent and enlightened socialism, which while recognizing that 
the class-struggle is a reality, does not consider this an ideal 
condition, but on the contrary understands that progress depends 
upon the disappearance of the social differences which produce 
this struggle. Because of the principles which this book proclaims, 
it calls to mind in many ways Professor Dewey’s Democracy and 
Education. Apparently, however, M. Zoretti has never read this 
book, because if he had, he would not have failed to include 


1 Except for certain scholarships, or exemption from the cost of tuition. 

21 vol., 12mo, xviii + 287 pages. Plon, publisher, 1918—with the following 
epigraph by Bishop Frazer: “The education of the people is the most im- 
portant of social interests.”” It must moreover be noted that it is possible to 
separate the question of the “ Ecole Unique” from the problem of making 
secondary schools accessible only om the basis of examinations and ability. 
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Professor Dewey among the American educators whose authority 
he invokes at various times during the course of his discussion. 
The relation between these two books is none the less interesting, 
—because here again, both in the subject discussed and in the simi- 
larity of viewpoint, we find the controlling idea of the convergence 
of minds, which we already have had occasion to speak of several 
times during the course of this article, and which, in our estima- 
tion, is of more importance than any other single thing to the 
philosophic interpretation of the world, as well as to social 
progress. 
ANDRE LALANDE. 
La Sorponne, Parts, 











REASON AND FEELING. 


I, 


OTH in the language of every-day life and in that of 
philosophy there is no contrast more familiar than that be- 
tween reason and feeling. Whether these terms are used in a 
popular sense or with some attempt at greater precision, the 
tendency is to set them over against each other as denoting phases 
or aspects of experiences that are largely, if not wholly, mutually 
exclusive. In ordinary life there is no admonition more fre- 
quently given than that we should distrust feeling and take reason 
as the guide of our conduct. And running all through the history 
of philosophy, one finds that the appeal to reason, as to a standard 
which is constant and objective and in its very nature opposed to 
the wavering and subjective character of every day experience, is 
an ever-recurring theme. In the Stoic philosophy, for example, 
the ideal state which the philosopher has to strive to attain is 
represented as a passionless condition of mind. And in the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century we find the same distrust of 
feeling, and the demand that reason shall rule alone. 


Nor is this distrust and opposition something that has been 
superseded at the present day either in popular thought or in 
technical philosophy. There remains a dualism that is still 
maintained as true and vital in both fields. We still distrust 
emotion, as doubtless we generally have a good right to do, and 
continue to think of reason in the perfection of its use as dealing 
with facts without any admixture of feeling or emotional reaction. 
The excellence of reason is supposed to consist in its capacity to 
see and judge all things with cool indifference to anything but 
bare fact ot formal consistency, and without any reference to 
results or consequences. We recall Pope’s description of the 
intellectual attitude of the deity :— 
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“Who sees with equal eye, as Lord of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 
Atoms and systems into ruin hurled, 
And now an atom burst, and now a world.” 

This supreme indifference to consequences, however, as would 
be acknowledged even by those who regard it as the logical ideal, 
is something rarely attained by mortals. It is only the philos- 
opher-sage who is capable of becoming thus like the gods and ris- 
ing to the height of passionless intelligence. Nevertheless, 
this is still taken to be the demand and criterion of perfect reason 
that must be held in mind by one who would be freed from the 
bondage of the emotions. Feeling is a hindrance, a veil of illusion, 
from which he who would see the truth must deliver himself. 

Now no one can seriously doubt that these statements contain 
an important element of truth. The fact that they have been so 
long and so generally received is in itself proof that they are not 
wholly without foundation in experience. But even from the 
standpoint of common sense, it is evident that there is another 
side to the story. For in ordinary life we are frequently forced to 
recognize that experience is a whole, and that a lack on one side 
carries with it a corresponding deficiency on another. For ex- 
ample, we note cases where the lack of what we call proper 
feeling is coordinated with a stupidity or intellectual obtuseness. 
And a reasonable man is characterized no less by reasonable 
modes of feeling than by acuteness of logical judgment. We 
feel that the ‘equal eye’ which Pope glorifies would be diabolic 
rather than divine. An intelligence without any appreciation of 
value cannot be conceived as a perfect instrument of truth. And 
appreciation of value, I suppose, implies the presence of some 
form of feeling. 

It must accordingly be recognized that there is still a good 
deal of vacillation and inconsistency in the current theories of 
what constitutes complete reasonableness. To some extent this 
inconsistency is obscured by the recognition that in actual life 
the feelings do enter in and often largely control the reason. 
“The reason of man,” as Bacon says, “ is no dry light, but admits 
a tincture from the passions and the will.” The psychologists 
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continue to moderate man’s pride by pointing out that his claim 
to be rational cannot be sustained in the light of the facts; that his 
beliefs and convictions are determined in advance by irrational 
impulses and wishes that are frequently unnoticed and obscure. 
In the last resort, it is said, it is always some such irrational in- 
fluence which decides. The sovereignty of Zeus is denied and 
Vortex recognized as the de facto governing power. 

Nevertheless, even when emphasis is thus laid upon the con- 
ditioning of reason in its actual use by other psychological forces, 
it is usually assumed that what is thus illustrated is the imperfect 
functioning of reason in human experience, rather than its com- 
plete logical exercise and function. These influences are impedi- 
ments to reason rather than something that belongs to it in its 
true nature. They are either idols from which it is called upon to 
deliver itself, or human imperfections that it is necessary to 
confess for the soul’s good, but from which it is impossible 
entirely to escape. In either case, one may recognize the gulf 
between actual human attainment of truth, and the logical ideal 
of the passionless impartial spectator to whose ‘equal eye’ facts 
are all seen as on the same level and reflected without emphasis 
or obscuration. 

But once more we can only formulate such an ideal in order 
to reject it. To be unmoved by feeling, to apprehend everything 
on the dead level of bare existential fact or abstract logical con- 
clusion, is after all to lose sight of an element that gives to truth 
its distinctive human interest and coloring. And this objection 
cannot be dismissed as merely pragmatical or sentimental; for 
it is based upon the demand that our experience shall disclose to 
us the nature of a coherent world. Such a world can be con- 
stituted only by an intelligence that selects and evaluates, giving 
to each part its place in the whole; and this must involve some 
ground of preference, some estimate of relative significance that 
goes beyond the bare existential assertion. To attach equal 
importance to the great and the small, to admit all classes of 
facts to an equal footing, not to be able to see distinctions of 
value in the items of experience, this is surely not a mark of 
intelligence, but of its lack. It is true that persons who exhibit 
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such defects of feeling may sometimes be characterized by great 
acuteness and persistence in analysis within some restricted field, 
but this is usually lacking in fruitful result and is seen to be de- 
fective even from the logical point of view. Without the ability 
to feel rightly, understanding is paralyzed: a man may have great 
power of abstract logical reasoning, and yet be incapacitated by 
emotional obtuseness or by irrational and undisciplined modes of 
feeling, so that his judgments concerning concrete matters are 
quite untrustworthy. 

Once more, then, there is seen to be a conflict between the two 
demands which the reason as the truth-seeking activity is called 
upon to fulfil: on the one hand, that of apprehending facts 
objectively, as it were unaccompanied by any emotional or af- 
fective fringe, and, on the other, that of estimating their signifi- 
cance in the light of ‘right’ feeling. The problem might perhaps 
be stated provisionally in terms of feeling: What is the standard 
of ‘right’ or reasonable feeling, and how are such feelings to be 
distinguished from feelings that operate prejudicially to reason? 


II. 


What has preceded may serve to suggest that the difficulties 
which have been noted have their source in the traditional an- 
tithesis between reason and the other modes of experiencing. 
This separation is based upon the conception of reason as an 
independent power or faculty of the mind, operating in abstrac- 
tion from the ordinary level of mental life, and having absolute 
authority, if not absolute power of rule within itself. Now, it is 
evident that it is no longer possible in the light of modern 
analyses of experience, both psychological and logical, to assign 
to reason any such distinct and isolated position. From the point 
of view of psychology, thought, feeling, and will are distinguish- 
able aspects of experience, each of which yields its own peculiar 
characteristic and makes its own contribution; but no actual 
moment of life is reducible to any one of these forms taken by 
itself. Each faculty, on the contrary, represents a logical dis- 
tinction within the experience of any moment, and the function- 
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ing of each penetrates and is penetrated by that of the others. As 
elements of experience, they do not represent actual states of 
mind that are chronologically separable, but aspects of the one 
inner experience that are isolated only through the logical analysis 
that psychology effects. The same conclusion is enforced from a 
somewhat different point of view by logical reflection. For when 
reason is taken as an abstract and independent faculty, it sinks to 
the position of a particular faculty of mind, codrdinate with the 
other divisions. As a result, reason is isolated from what is 
concrete and individual, and restricted to dealing with general 
propositions and barren formulas. It then becomes necessary in 
the interest of truth to institute a revolt against the narrowness 
of reason and to dispute its claim to exclusive rule. But such 
protests are in themselves fruitless, just because it is impossible 
to set up any other authority outside reason. 

If any progress is to be made, it seems clear that it is necessary 
to begin by recognizing that the mind is a whole, and that its 
total life is the life of reason. Reason is not a separate faculty, 
once for all given in its completeness, which announces its con- 
clusions ex cathedra from some high eminence apart from the 
ordinary course of the mind’s experience. The power of reason 
is simply the power of the whole mind at its fullest stretch and 
compass. This of course involves will and feeling ; but the appeal 
is to the energy and capacity of the entire mind, not to the 
contributions of separate faculties. Reason, as Hegel has said, 
is the medium in which all the elements of our experience,—sen- 
sations, impulses, and feelings,—find their place as living parts of 
the whole. It is synonymous with mind as the universal principle 
or capacity, and is not something that can be brought in from 
without or dismissed at pleasure. “When me they fly I am the 
wings.” This is illustrated admirably by the procedure of 
sceptical systems of thought, as well as by the arguments of those 
that profess to find truth and reality by appealing to some non- 
rational principle. In the end the authors of these systems are 
always obliged to justify their conclusions by appealing to reason. 
Whatever appeal may be made to specialized functions of the 
mental life, the ultimate criterion of truth can never be found 
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elsewhere than in the most complete unity of experience that the 
mind is capable of achieving. 

To justify the position we have taken, however, and to bring it 
into relation with the problem from which we set out, something 
more than the mere assertion of the essential rationality of experi- 
ence in all its phases is evidently necessary. In the first place, we 
need some further explanation of what is meant by ‘ reason’ as the 
medium of the mind’s experience. Now this requirement may 
perhaps best be met by referring to the power of the mind to 
transform the immediate data of its experience through analysis 
and insight that lead on to a consciousness of connections and 
relations. Reason is, on one side, just the transforming power of 
the mind in action, the striving towards a more systematic and 
significant world of experience, and on the other, the power of 
conserving as elements of that world the results already attained. 
What is immediate in experience is no mere existential fact, but 
the product of the mediation of the past; and the immediate re- 
tains its vitality as an element of present experience just in so 
far as it continues to partake of the process of transformation 
and interpretation in which it has its being. The facts of per- 
ception or of memory maintain themselves only in so far as they 
are mediated, and thus given significance beyond their mere form 
of isolated existence. What is vague and relatively chaotic at- 
tains in the life of the mind the form of definite individuality or 
system; what is isolated and apparently self-sufficient is saved 
from death by being transformed and assigned a place in the liv- 
ing process of concrete experience. The mark of reason, then, is 
just this power of at once retaining the old and making it live 
again and yield new results that are more significant and satisfac- 
tory than the standpoint from which the movement has set out. 
The starting-point in experience is never a new beginning. So 
far as contents are in the mind, i.e., so far as mind is implicated 
at all, the process of the rational transformation of experience is 
already under weigh, and the movement of reason already in 
operation. What falls in any way within experience partakes of 
the rational form of the mind. As mental content, any part of 
experience is something more than a particular impression having 
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only the attributes of existence. As already baptized into the life 
of mind, it partakes of its logical nature and moves on the plane 
of universality. 

The process of reason, then, is that which is being realized in 
the concrete life of mind. If the objection is raised that its 
demands and purposes are not completely realized in any individ- 
ual mind or in any historical society, the answer is that in the life 
of reason the process and the result are inseparable. The result 
must be found in the process and the explanation of the process 
in the result. This relation holds of all living things that grow 
and develop, and is a relation capable of being expressed in terms 
that make the various stages comprehensible. And yet it may be 
noted that for the formal logic of mechanism this outcome is 
simply impossible—either a confusion of thought or a ‘ mystery’. 
The plain fact then is that the process of reason cannot be circum- 
scribed by the limitations of abstract thought to which the term 
‘logical’ is often confined. Indeed, there is nothing so ‘ illogical’ 
—so little capable of being reduced to abstract rules—as life and 
mind and what passes for concrete reasonableness in.the world. 

It is interesting to note that it is usually those who take the 
narrow and formal view of logic and reason who feel compelled 
in the end to appeal for truth or authority to aspects of experience 
supposed to be wholly outside reason. Now if the definition and 
scope of logic and reason are to be limited to what is abstract, it is 
of course true that this abstraction is neither the world of actual 
experience nor of ultimate certainty. There can be no possible 
ground of dispute: everyone admits the futility of attempting to 
translate life and experience into a formal system of inclusions 
and exclusions as set forth in terms of general concepts. But 
why set up this system as the final expression of reason? There 
does not seem to be any justification, either in the usage of 
common language or in that of philosophy, for limiting the sphere 
of reason to the world of mere shadows, and accepting as a higher 
authority the deliverances of oracles that speak in the ambiguous 
language of feeling. 

The question, then, is whether it is not possible to find operative 
in actual experience itself a ‘method’ of mind, a procedure that 
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does not lose touch with concrete things, and still is capable of 
expression in terms of universal comprehensibility. The formal 
view of reason would seem to give a negative answer, and one may 
at first be inclined to say that the issue raised concerns only the 
definition of words. But on thinking the question over we see 
that by limiting the function of reason to the abstracting process 
the unity of the mind is logically abandoned. For there is no 
other principle than reason in which the universal character of 
mind can be exhibited and expressed, no other type of wholeness 
in which its nature as unity in difference can be made intelligible. 
No matter how strongly the unity and integrity of the mind is 
asserted, this unity is nothing more than verbal if the mind is not 
in principle the expression of reason. For it can be shown that 
all attempts to render comprehensible the unity of the mental life 
in terms of an alogical principle fail to attain their goal. 

The protest made against the adequacy of reason as a universal 
principle of mind generally takes one of two forms. In the first, 
reason is represented as a special function of mind, with its own 
specific purpose and its own exclusive type of procedure. This 
procedure is exhibited in mathematics and the physical sciences, 
and formulated (though incompletely and sometimes incorrectly) 
in the older logical treatises. The protest against reason here 
contents itself with urging the claims to consideration of other 
types of experiencing: the process of reasoning must not be 
pushed too far; it is necessary in fairness to recognize the value of 
emotion and imagination, or of ‘feeling’. Such a view often 
makes a claim to ‘concreteness ’, as against the abstract procedure 
of logic. The mind, we are told, is a whole, and all the sides of 
experience must be listened to and heeded. But it does nothing 
to justify its claim of concreteness; the only whole to which it 
is able to appeal is a group of coordinate parts or faculties with- 
out any organic relation. These are arranged in a row like a 
number of claimants to be ‘ satisfied’ or ‘ recognized’ in turn. It 
is clear that this form of protest plunges us into new difficulties; 
and that, however valuable its warnings may be against the 
narrowness of a formal logic, it nevertheless furnishes no genu- 
inely philosophical standpoint from which the problem before us 
can be fruitfully discussed. 
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It may at first sight appear, however, that the unity of mind 
which is sacrificed in the foregoing procedure is preserved and 
maintained when the rational process is described as in itself 
something secondary, which functions in the interest of some more 
fundamental purpose or activity that forms the basis of the 
mental life. But how is this unity itself to be conceived? It is 
true that the abstract process of reflection, with its work of 
defining, analyzing, and externally relating element to element, is a 
special function within the more concrete life of mind as a whole. 
The scientific procedure has a character and a purpose that are 
assigned to it by the demands of a more comprehensive unity. 
It lives and is supported in action by the ends of a larger mental 
experience of which it is the instrument. When it loses this 
connection and sets up to be ‘constitutive’ of knowledge in its 
own right it forfeits its title to the name of reason and becomes, 
as Kant says, ‘a faculty of illusion’. 

So much is often maintained by adherents of the view that 
the unity of the mind is rooted, not in reason, but in feeling, or 
in some biological instinct or group of instincts. But the difficulty 
arises just in the attempt to make comprehensible how reason can 
be a specialized function of a unity that does not already contain 
reason. If the underlying unity that is here postulated does not 
move in the medium of rationality, does not have within itself 
something of order and coherence, it is impossible to recognize in 
it the principle that gives unity to the manifold. For what mean- 
ing can be assigned to the unity of that which possesses no definite 
mode of behavior? How could that which as devoid of reason 
must be without the capacity to hold together differences, be the 
root of the unity that expresses itself in self-consciousness? Kant 
is quite impregnable in his contention that the synthetic unity of 
experience cannot be given as a bare form of psychical existence, 
but must possess the character of logical universality. In spite 
of the unfortunate way in which he sometimes states his doctrine, 
he has made it clear that the thought that unifies experience is no 
specialized fact or datum, but can be nothing less than the 
universal life within which all psychical existences take on the 
form of experience. As the central unity of mind, as the logical 
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unity of thought, nothing can escape its grasp; it is no specialized 
function coordinate with other mental activities, but the principle 
within which all the specialized phases of mind live and move and 
have their being. 

The conception of reason as a specific phase or element of 
mental life is then refuted by the doctrine of the unity of mind. 
And it is at the same time evident that the development of 
experience is comprehensible only on the assumption that reason 
runs through all its phases and thus mediates the process of 
transition. For development is not constituted merely by change; 
it implies the continuity of the discrete, and also an order and 
coherence expressible in terms of law. 

In the light of these considerations it seems impossible to accept 
the narrower definition of reason and the more restricted view of 
the logic which describes its procedure. On the other hand, when 
we say that the principle of reason expresses itself everywhere in 
experience, we must remember that what is asserted is the uni- 
versal capacity of the mind in the understanding of its own life, 
and not the reduction of that life to abstract intellectualized 
terms. The life of reason must indeed have a ‘method’ capable 
of being formulated as a ‘logic.’ But its forms of comprehensi- 
bility are not externalized as inflexible moulds, but literally enter 
into individual things and illumine them. It says, ‘ Behold, I 
make all things live,’ not, ‘ Behold, I furnish a label that will do 
duty for real things.” And this, if a mystery, is yet a mystery in 
which the steps may be pointed out and the order expressed in 
universal terms. 

This, of course, is just the point at issue. The demand is 
sometimes made that rationalists who dispute the adequacy of 
formal logic shall set forth the nature and procedure of the more 
concrete reason to which they constantly refer. This may seem 
to be a reasonable demand; yet it should be recognized that from 
the nature of the case what may be legitimately demanded is not 
formal definitions or rules, but an exposition of the principles 
immanent in the actual course of experience. In a comprehensive 
sense the whole history of philosophy may be said to be the ans- 
wer to that demand. For reason is nothing but the torm of the 
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living mind in its most complete form and perfection, and to fol- 
low this through the various stages and to bring to light and to 
expression the nature of its essential principles, is just the task in 
which philosophy has constantly been engaged. It is accordingly 
vain to demand in this formulation the same kind of definiteness 
and completeness that is found in formal logic. For it is not only 
a much more difficult and comprehensive undertaking, but one 
which does not admit of the same kind of completeness. Formal 
logic remains outside of the content of experience and operates 
with generalized conceptions or fixed headings under which vari- 
ous types of content can be brought. Aristotle was able, as Kant 
remarks, to bring it almost to completion at a single attempt. That 
kind of thinking—classifying, adding, subtracting—can, as we 
know, often be better performed by a machine than by a mind. 
Of course it takes a mind to construct the machine and to work it. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the work that I have char- 
acterized as external and mechanical is important, and in its own 
place indispensable. The mind is a whole, and order and calcula- 
tion are everywhere essential to the concrete comprehension at 
which it aims. This kind of reasoning can be criticized justly only 
when the connection with the whole is lost and the mind rests in 
the isolated details or in the abstract form. The defect of the 
traditional logic consists in taking the preliminary work of thought 
for the final goal, and thus erecting its machinery of external 
rubrics into a formal system regarded as complete and final. In 
maintaining the logical nature of all experience, accordingly, it is 
necessary at the same time to insist that its logic is not that which 
is formulated by the doctrines of the traditional text-books. 
What, then, are the principles of experience as formulated by 
this more complete logic? It is, of course, impossible to set them 
down here ; one can only suggest in general terms the logic of the 
great systems of philosophy. In the first place, it assumes as its 
postulate that experience is in principle comprehensible and cap- 
able of description in universal terms. The mind has a method or 
way of procedure in which new results are obtained in accordance 
with principles that afford insight and systematic unity. The 
demand of the mind for reality is not, as we have seen, satisfied 
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when the process of thought is confined to arranging ready-made 
items under fixed rubrics. But the goal to be sought is the 
realization of the mind’s demand for commerce with the real 
world. And this means commerce with individuals. The logic 
of philosophy may be said to be based on Aristotle’s doctrine that 
the real is the individual. For this logic his rules of definition 
and theory of the syllogism form only the propaedeutic. And it 
must not be forgotten that the true individual is no mere particu- 
lar, no isolated item, but has a permanent constitution and uni- 
versal nature. At the same time it possesses ‘matter’ as well as 
‘form’: it is embodied as an individualized entity and as a real 
member of our world. As such it is possible to hold commerce 
with it; to experience it, not merely to think it contemplatively 
‘in idea’; but to perceive it, hate it, love it, hold practical rela- 
tions with it. All these attitudes and phases of the mental life 
fall within the ‘universal capacity’ of reason, and it is through 
their inclusion and systematization that the abstractness of mere 
rationalism is overcome. 

The logic of philosophical experience, then, sets out from 
individual wholes, and working from within seeks to penetrate 
to the constitutive principles of reality in its individualized form, 
and thus to exhibit the unity of the real and the rational. In 
applying this procedure to the comprehension of the mind, it 
recognizes here the concrete unity of the manifold, and attempts 
to follow the actual process of its development and to understand 
how the various functions and aspects—perception, memory and 
imagination, as well as feeling and will—are included within the 
developing reason of the individual. Moreover, the logic of the 
concrete universal does not rest in the classification of static forms 
or of ready-made ‘ facts’, but undertakes the task of exhibiting 
the transformations and organic relationships of the various func- 
tions of mind in their dynamic process of development. Nothing 
in this process is regarded as a fixed element that remains un- 
changed at every level. Neither feeling nor memory, for example, 
remains unchanged throughout the whole course of experience, but 
both alike are transformed and given a new significance as the mind 
passes from one level of experience to another. The reason is the 
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whole power or activity of the mind, and particular functions like 
those I have mentioned are not excluded or left behind in the 
growth of logical thinking, though they undergo constant trans- 
formation through the more intimate union into which they are 
brought with the other functions of experience. As members of a 
system, they first attain their true rank and logical valuation, and 
at this level enter into the total result as supporting or contributing 
factors. 

That this is true is commonly recognized in the case of memory. 
Thinking, we say, rests on memory, and this latter mode of experi- 
encing takes on new functions at different levels of experience, 
passing from bare memory or recognition to something that in- 
volves both imagination and inference. But the fact that feeling 
undergoes similar change in the development of experience is very 
commonly overlooked. And this fact, I believe, is the main source 
of the confusion and inconsistency to which reference was made 
at the beginning of this paper. In popular theory, feeling is as- 
sumed to persist unchanged throughout the course of experience, 
its character being unaffected by the context in which it appears. 
As mere isolated bodily feeling, it is opposed as something sub- 
jective and particular to the objective deliverances of the logical 
consciousness, and as no distinctions in the organization of feeling 
are recognized, the conclusion seems to follow directly that the 
only road to rationality is through its elimination or suppression. 

But, as an appeal to the actual movement of experience makes 
evident, in the progressive organization of the content of the 
mental life, the feelings participate in the nature of the total 
system into which they enter and to which they contribute. Since 
the total movement of the mind is in the direction of wholeness 
and satisfactory significance of experience, the life of feeling as an 
integral part of this process is carried forward in the same 
direction. The mind is a whole, or a progressive movement 
toward a whole, and the further this movement of development 
advances, the more completely do thought and feeling interpene- 
trate. A defect or imperfection in one side is a mark of failure 
in the other: wrong feeling connotes as well a lack of thinking, or 
a prejudice or bias in intellectual comprehension, while deficiency 
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of feeling in concrete affairs is generally synonymous with logical 
incapacity. As mind reaches higher levels it becomes more clearly 
evident that the ends of reason are not independent of those of 
feeling, or of memory or sensation, nor can they be attained 
except through the inclusion and codperation of these ends. Nor 
can the latter functions find their fulfilment in ends from which 
reason is excluded. The functions of the mind are one and all 
functions of the whole mind, and in the course of the development 
of the mental life they reveal more and more clearly their unity 
and complementary character. This unity is not a mere ‘ concord’ 
or ‘external harmony’ attained in some mysterious way by ‘ spe- 
cialized functions,’ each of which retains its hard distinctness and 
restricted end. Nor is it merely something to be postulated as a 
‘far-off divine event’ concerning which faith may prophesy, but 
which is never realized in actual experience. On the contrary, it 
seems to me to be precisely on the basis of such an achieved unity 
that men rest the fundamental certainties of life and knowledge. 
What is the basis of one’s belief in the integrity of a friend, in the 
superiority of democracy to autocracy, in the value of religion or 
of art or morality? If it is said that such convictions rest upon 
faith or feeling, or upon a will to believe, such statements may 
be accepted as indicating that these truths have a more solid 
foundation than could be furnished by abstract logic, taken by 
itself. But they must not be understood to assert that they are 
unsupported by logic, or permitted to obscure the fact that they 
are sustained by the most comprehensive and systematic survey 
of the facts that the mind is able to make. And it is just such 
an integer of mind in which all the elements are tempered and 


combined that we call reason. 


ITI. 


The principal purpose of the foregoing discussion has been to 
emphasize the fact that in the development of mind, feeling does 
not remain as a static element, constant in form and content at all 
levels, but that it is transformed and disciplined through its inter- 
play with the other aspects of experience. As thus organized as 
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a phase of a rational mind it attains objective significance. Indeed, 
the character of the feeling in any experience may be taken as an 
index of the mind’s grasp of its object: at the lower level of 
experience, where the mind is only partially or superficially in- 
volved, feeling appears as something isolated and opaque, as the 
passive accompaniment of mere bodily sensations ; while when the 
mind is at its full stretch the feelings are interfused with the 
content in the consciousness of power and achievement. In the 
former case, the content of mind, both sensational and affective, 
has not advanced beyond subjectivity, but merely indicates how 
the subject is affected by an external stimulus. In the higher 
experiences, the feelings assume an entirely different character, 
just as do the sensations and the other contents of mind. Here 
the bodily feelings may be still involved and even heightened, 
though they no longer exercise a dominating influence upon con- 
sciousness by their mere presence and immediacy. But the feeling 
experience that belongs to the level of systematic thought is not 
rightly described as a subjective reaction, an isolated ‘state of 
consciousness’. It is a phase of the integral experience, and 
partakes directly in the universal and objective nature of that 
experience. The distinction may be illustrated by a comparison 
of the experiences that Butler differentiates as ‘ sudden anger ’ and 
‘deliberate resentment’; or by contrasting the more immediate 
feeling of physical love with the more highly developed forms 
of love that involve reverence and loyalty. 

It should never be forgotten that a reasonable life is one that 
is guided by principles, not by rules. If reason were merely 
‘a faculty of rules’, the contention that life in the forms of feel- 
ing and effort falls outside of it would of course be justified. 
But as the recognition of the principles of experience, reason 
is not something external to the content, but the literal compre- 
hension of the content with the unity of mind. And as it has 
in it nothing of exclusion, so also its logic possesses none of that 
kind of fixity and finality of which its critics complain. These 
qualities belong only to the logic of rules. Rules, as we say, are 
good servants but bad masters. Principles, on the other hand, are 
the spirit and the life, the consciousness on the part of the mind 
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of its total power and insight which enables it to remake rule and 
custom in the light of new circumstances and demands. 

But those who claim to be more loyal than the king—more loyal 
to logic than the organization of experience itself—still demand 
a ‘sign’ or abstract criterion. But this is again to assume that 
reasoning is a matter of the manipulation of rules, and not a life 
that is carried forward by the progressive development of princi- 
ples. Reason is justified of her children, not by those who seek 
fora ‘sign’. This, of course, does not mean the renunciation of 
the critical faculty. But the critical faculty can do its proper 
work only within the organization of experience. Every fact, as 
well as every feeling and intuition, is to be evaluated in accordance 
with its function and necessity within the organized whole. With- 
out feeling and intuition there could be no concrete unity of ex- 
perience, just as there could be none without effort and the work 
of the scientific understanding. The whole mind must criticize 
itself ; the self-critical mind, at home with itself in its own medium, 
is just the power to which we give the name of reason. As the 
power and grasp of the whole, it has the right to rule and author- 
ity. It is the whole mind confident in its power to correct its own 
mistakes and to justify itself to itself through its own procedure, 
not by the criterion of external rules. But its path is not the via 
negativa, and it enters at the end no secret place. Though its 
course cannot be charted in advance, it is taken upon the open sea 
where it may be followed and recorded. That is to say: It has 
the form of thought and moves in the medium of thought, whose 
purpose and nature is to comprehend. It may and must love and 
believe in order to understand, but its spirit is that of understand- 
ing and its form that of the light. 

There is truth, then, in the popular view of the necessity of 
subordinating feeling to reason. But, as we have seen, feeling is 
not eliminated in order that another special faculty may ‘rule 
alone’, but is lifted up into the total context cf experience and thus 
at once transformed by the spirit of the whole and in its turn 


1 This is the same spirit that in practical affairs refuses to act until every- 
thing has been calculated and provided for. It lacks faith in the capacity of 
intelligence to meet its own concrete problems, and trusts only to rules and ex- 
ternal planning. 
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made to contribute its indispensable share to the movement and 
maintenance of the life of reason. 

The logic of the concrete mind which I have attempted to 
apply to the claims of feeling is not the private doctrine of any 
man or of any school. Its fundamental principles have guided 
the whole development of philosophy. Plato’s view of reason is 
its source, and to this in principle Aristotle’s constructive philos- 
ophy is true. It expresses itself in the scholastic formulas such 
as ‘amo ut intelligam’, and ‘ credo ut intelligam’, and in Spinoza’s 
conception of the highest type of knowledge as ‘amor intellec- 
tualis Dei’. And however divergent from this course the method 
of Kant’s critical analysis may appear, his results, when taken 
comprehensively and in accordance with the spirit of his whole 
system, lead back to the same main stream of philosophy. In 
emphasizing the logic of the ‘concrete universal’ Hegel was not 
introducing any real innovation; but with characteristic German 
genius he was able to recognize the procedure which had guided 
preceding philosophy and to seize upon and develop it into a 
systematically formulated principle. There is ample ground for 
discussion as to whether Hegel’s efforts at ‘system’ were on the 
whole beneficial or injurious to philosophy. But the significance 
of the doctrine of the concrete universal as a logical method does 
not depend upon the form given to it by Hegel or by any of his 
followers, but in itself it can claim, as we have seen, much more 
ancient origin and support. Ultimately of course its test as a 
philosophical method is its adequacy to afford the final form of 
intelligibility demanded by the mind. 


J. E. CreicHTon. 


Cornett UNIVERSITY. 
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EPISTEMOLOGICAL DUALISM VS. METAPHYSICAL 
DUALISM.* 


N the present paper I desire to re-open the question of episte- 
mological dualism in the hope of showing new leads in which 
good philosophical ore can be mined. To continue the figure, 
it is my belief—and I know the belief of many others—that 
modern epistemological realism decided too quickly that the shaft 
driven by dualism ended in the bare rock. Was there not simply 
a ‘ fault’ here beyond which careful exploration would have found 
ore again? 

Epistemological dualism has suffered in the main from three 
things: (1) its association with Cartesian metaphysical dualism, 
(2) the false bias toward subjectivism assigned to it, and (3) the 
belief that it cannot escape an indefensible copy-view. Against 
all three indictments the modern epistemological dualist, who 
calls himself a critical realist, wishes to enter a plea of not-guilty. 
In what follows I shall try fo defend a critical form of episte- 
mological dualism against these traditional counts. And by so 
doing I shall hope to justify the discipline of epistemology itself, 
which is being severely attacked these days by the pragmatists. 
Not that I wonder at their impatience, for which there has been 
sufficient cause. 

In his recent attack upon epistemology as such, in his essay, 
“A Recovery of Philosophy,” Professor Dewey argues that 
all epistemology is guilty of the above errors. Beginning with 
an exposition of his own view of empiricism as contrasted with 
traditional empiricism, he maintains that epistemology has been 
a product of false assumptions and unveracious descriptions. 
And he draws up a tremendous indictment of Humianism, Kan- 
tianism and idealism. All of them were founded on a non-em- 
pirical doctrine of experience. But why? “The traditional 


1 This paper was read before the meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, December, 1920. 
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account is derived from a conception once universally entertained 
regarding the subject or bearer of experience. The description 
of experience has been forced into conformity with this prior 
conception ; it has been primarily a deduction from it, actual em- 
pirical facts being poured into the moulds of the deduction.” 
Thus the self, soul, subject or spirit was taken to be non-natural 
or supernatural. “Even if they had wished to make a complete 
break, they had nothing to put as knower in the place of the soul.” 
He argues that the bearer of experience was conceived as outside 
of the world; so that experience consisted in the bearer’s being 
affected through a type of operations not found anywhere in the 
world, while knowledge consists in surveying the world, looking 
at it, getting the view of a spectator. In this way, Professor 
Dewey argues that epistemology has assumed that “the bearer 
of experience is antithetical to the world instead of being in and 
of it.” 

Now the epistemological dualist is just as desirous as is Profes- 
sor Dewey to eliminate any such metaphysical dualism. He, also, 
is a naturalist who is convinced that his data are natural events or 
occurrences. He, also, means by the subjective a “ specific mode 
of objectivity.” He does not use it in any disparaging way, any 
way which assumes a contrast with a peculiarly real object and 
implies that “the organism ought not to make any difference when 
it operates in conjunction with other things.” The epistemological 
dualist of to-day has no thought of a ghost-like knower who 
watches the world but is not of it. He is certain that this attack 
upon epistemology has no other than an historical meaning for 
him. And it is at his own risk that the pragmatist assumes that 
the epistemological dualist is self-deceived and knows not what he 
believes. It is a mistake to underestimate your opponents, and 
savors of sectarian passion. The differentia between pragmatism 
and epistemological dualism does not lie in the naturalism of the 
one and the supernaturalism of the other. 

The modern epistemological dualist begs to differ from those 
who identify epistemology with metaphysical dualism. He can see 
no logical connection between his own epistemology and Cartesian 


1 Creative Intelligence, p. 30. 
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dualism and he is, moreover, no dualist. To assert that one’s idea 
in knowledge is numerically distinct from the object known does 
not imply that they are parts of different worlds. Only those who 
take knowledge wholesale and disregard its actual setting would 
at all be inclined to make this inference. 

The modern epistemological dualist always concerns himself with 
an individual knower and his knowledge-claims. He takes know- 
ledge retail and not wholesale. The idea (which is the content 
of knowledge and not the object) is bound up with the knower 
existentially. It is his accepted idea or thought of the object. But 
may not the knower be in the same world as the object known? 
I can see no reason why the epistemological dualist cannot be 
as biological as the pragmatist. To put the argument concretely, 
I know the tree outside my window in terms of, and by means of, 
my percept-datum. The tree is existentially external to me while 
still in the same objective physical nexus. The percept-datum 
is subjective only in the sense that it is bound up existentially with 
me as a specific concrete knower. It assuredly is not sub- 
jective in the sense that it is non-natural and belongs to a ‘ mind’ 
as a mysterious realm apart. Just what mind is, is a problem to 
be determined in the course of the investigation. Surely there is 
in this approach nothing opposed to objectivism and naturalism. 
Sense-data are natural events taken as the material of knowledge, 
and the content of an act of knowledge is an interpretation of the 
affirmed object. We can accept all occurrences as equally real. 
It is a question of their use and status. The subjective is an 
occurrence which can be used as content of an act of knowledge. 
The reason for this is that it is in the possession of the active 
brain-mind of an organic knower. The knower is quite apparently 
one thing among others; what kind of a thing empirical know- 
ledge, and not epistemology, informs us. To return to the case 
of knowing the tree outside my window, this knowledge-claim is a 
specific empirical act and must be empirically analyzed in the 
light of all the relevant facts. This demand for analysis is 
simply the expression of scientific standards—and the result is 
epistemology. Epistemology develops out of specific facts and 
problems. 
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And yet because the history of philosophy is so constantly 
present as a part of the apperceptive system of the thinker, very 
few philosophers are able to examine an analysis with unpre- 
judiced eyes. “ Epistemological dualism? Ah, yes; you assume a 
‘mind’ which knows its own states, and you postulate an external 
world to which those states must somehow correspond.” Such 
is the rapid-fire response of the majority of philosophers. “ Yes” 
and “no” must be our reply. It all depends upon what you mean 
by the terms mind, states, knows, and correspond. These terms 
must be taken empirically and away from any substantialist 
setting. 

Historically, epistemological dualism was shipwrecked on the 
puzzle of the status of ideas in knowledge. Attention swung to 
the ideas, and the query arose, Is it not possible that in all cogni- 
tion what is known is never the object itself but only an idea 
representing that object? But how representing? And how 
can you be certain that there is an object to represent? When 
epistemological dualism once allowed itself to be formulated thus, 
its fate was settled. Radical empiricism, or epistemological 
monism, seemed so much more simple. The idea is given: why 
not call the idea the object of knowledge? Representing an un- 
known which you only infer does not sound plausible. So thought 
Berkeley and Hume; and the neo-realists have followed them. 

But this radical empiricism was not empirical enough. Anti- 
epistemologist as he is, Dewey has seen this fact. Mere subjective 
occurrences, call them sense-data, images, concepts according to 
their level, are not ideas in the cognitive sense. It is the cognitive 
use of these subjective events which makes them ideas. The fact 
was that attention had swung from the cognitive use of mental 
data to their mere givenness. Logic and epistemology were vir- 
tually shoved aside in favor of the elements of physiological 
psychology. The conditions of the material of knowledge were 
studied to the exclusion of the act, content and claim of knowledge. 
In the second place, this first burst of empiricism was not em- 
pirical enough in another regard. It did not realize the signifi- 
cance of the fact that we have such distinctions as that between the 


- 
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subjective and the external world and that we make cognitive 
claims to know this external world. 

The way of ideas did not win without a protest. Thomas Reid 
attempted to carry through a distinction between sensation and 
perception. Unfortunately, he was unable to analyze this distinction 
and fell back upon common sense as a court of appeal—a refuge 
denied to one who sets out to be a philosopher and so reflective and 
analytic. “ We are so constituted,” argues Reid, “that, on the 
occasion of sensation, we perceive material objects and their qual- 
ities existing independently of the percipient mind. . . . Grasping 
a ball, we perceive it at once to be hard, figured, and extended, 
moving the hand along the table, the qualities of hardness, 
smoothness, extension, and motion are at once suggested to the 
mind. . . . The knowledge of the primary qualities thus obtained 
is inexplicable ; all that can be said is, that by an original principle 
of our constitution sensations of touch arouse in our minds the 
conception of, and belief in, external things. . . . From the nat- 
ural sign in sensation the mind passes at once to the thing signified, 
though reason can discern no tie or connection between them.” 


Can the modern philosopher with the help of psychology explain 
the distinction between sensation and perception, and indicate the 
factors of the process by which we build up the category of 
thinghood? If so, he can explain that which to Reid was inex- 
plicable. Puzzled as he was, Reid yet held obstinately to the fact 
that in knowledge we claim to know external things and not ideas. 
But how we could know external things he really did not see. The 
modern epistemological dualist believes that he has found the 
opening and that it leads to critical realism. 

It is interesting to note that Hodgson, who is generally acknow- 
ledged to be the father of the English realistic movement, makes 
a demand or postulate very similar to Reid’s. He asserts that a 
thing is what it is known as, a reality independent of the existence 
of a perceiving consciousness. But neither was he able to carry 
this postulate through successfully. He set a problem instead of 


giving a solution. 
1Cf. Laurie, Scottish Philosophy in its National Development, p. 139- 
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The critical realist believes that he can give a solution of the 
problem in terms of two things: (1) a more complete analysis of 
perception, and (2) a re-interpretation of knowledge. 

Why is it wrong to identify perception with the givenness of a 
sense-datum? Because a sense-datum is only an elementary part 
of the total experience of perceiving. There are two distinguish- 
able elements in the total experience of perceiving, the datum, or 
content, of perception and the affirmation of an object. With 
regard to the content of perception, the critical realist points out— 
in this he is in harmony with modern logic and psychology (pace 
Russell )—that there are many meanings and images in the content 
of perception. We perceive what we take to be things and not 
sensations. The category of thinghood has been developed and, 
with its arrival, sense-data are interpreted as qualities of things. 

Perception involves a coordinating and interpretative response 
to a complex of stimuli, and there is attached to it and implied in 
it the sense of contrast between my bodily self and the things 
surrounding it to which it is responding or tending to respond. 
To remove sense-data from this context is to be unempirical. The 
modern bio-psychologist can understand the level of perception 
with its distinctions and categories in a way impossible to either 
Reid or Kant. They were seeking some innate principle by which 
to lift sensation to perception. 

This approach enables us to discover the factors in the total 
experience of perceiving responsible for the element we called the 
affirmation of the object. The attitude, or set, of the organism in 
perception floods consciousness with a sense of something co-real 
to which it is responding. The motor impulses to reach out to, or 
move toward, this something carry out this feeling and develop it. 
And I think that there can be no doubt that additional meanings, 
such as externality, independence of direct control, and persis- 
tence, all add themselves to this nucleus to constitute the affirma- 
tion of, or belief in, a co-real object. Professor Strong calls this 
affirmation instinctive. It seems to be quite empirical and ex- 
pressive of the nature and situation of the organism. The struc- 
ture of the field of consciousness reflects the situation of the 


organism. 
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These elements combine into the apparent givenness of an 
object. Such is the psychological derivation of naive realism and 
the reason for its strength. Now the epistemological dualist 
simply argues that, while all this is natural and inevitable, reflec- 
tion forces him to declare that the actual physical thing, which is 
the object of the organic act of perception, cannot be given in 
consciousness as the content of perception is given. Into the facts 
breaking down naive realism I shall not here enter. They are a 
part of the stage property of philosophy which only the despera- 
tion of the neo-realist led him to challenge. 


I would suggest that the flaw in Berkeley’s analysis of percep- 
tion was due to his lack of attention to the psychological factors 
mediating the affirmation of the object. In common with all 
radical empiricists he did not do justice to the category of thing- 
hood. The inadequacies of Lockeian realism furnish him with a 
partial excuse. But there can be little doubt that he was too 
anxious to get rid of a physical world distinct from sense-data 
to be quite scientific in his approach. 


Though in a very summary fashion, we have thus far endeav- 
ored to show that modern epistemological dualism does not begin 
with a metaphysical dualism; nor does it assert that we know 
ideas first and then infer objects. There is no bias toward sub- 
jectivism in it. Objects are affirmed rather than inferred, though 
reasoning supports the affirmation and develops its implications. 
We believe from the beginning, as much as the naive realist does, 
that we know external things; but reflection on the conditions 
of knowledge forces us to realize that the external thing cannot 
be inspected or intuited, that only subjective content is given to 
awareness. The consequence of this conclusion is that the exact 
nature of knowledge becomes a problem in a way that it does not 
for the naive realist. Knowledge of a physical thing cannot be an 
intuition of it in part or in whole. A thing cannot enter conscious- 
ness or be in a cognitive relation of compresence with conscious- 
ness. It is the content of perception or the content of judgment 
which occupies this position. 
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What, then, is knowledge? Let it be noted that the critical 
realist does not fall back upon blanket contrasts between two 
stuffs called mind and matter. His analysis remains empirical. 
Such contrasts are for him epistemologically unreal because they 
are not found in the knowledge situation as it presents itself. 
Any ultimates must be worked up to in the course of empirical 
reflection rather than assumed. 

The critical realist differs, then, from neo-realist and pragmatist 
on two fundamental points. These are, (1) the acceptance of the 
distinction between the content of knowledge and the object of 
knowledge, and (2) the frank recognition of the consciousness 
(psychical or subjective)-and-organism problem. It is evident 
that these two positive doctrines of critical realism hang together. 
And it is probably because of the second doctrine that the episte- 
mological dualist is still so frequently thought of as a metaphysical 
dualist. But surely fairness suggests that the recognition of a 
problem is no proof that there is only the traditional dualistic 
solution of it. And is it not better to admit a problem than to 
act ostrich-like, as pragmatists and behaviorists are doing? More- 
over, epistemology comes first logically and is to be settled on its 
own data. It has no direct connection with the problem of the 
relation between the subjective and the organism even though it 
leads to a closer statement of the problem. The mistake with both 
Descartes and Locke was the constant injection of metaphysics 
into epistemology. Our modern empiricism has helped to allay 
that evil. 

But we are now confronted with the most difficult of our tasks, 
the working out of a clear idea of knowledge. At the beginning 
of the paper we said that critical realism had to meet the indict- 
ment that it could not escape an indefensible copy-view. To this 
question we now turn. I believe that much that is novel in the 
position lies here and that it has not been grasped. 

The critical realist must show that past representative realism 
committed certain blunders which he can correct, and then he 
must work out a critical correspondence theory which is proof 


against the traditional objections. 
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In regard to the first point, he argues that the blunders of past 
representative realism were due to two things in the main: (1) 
the retention of the idea of the physical thing which grows up 
through the identification of content of perception with the object 
of perception, the only change being the rejection of secondary 
qualities so-called; and (2) the tendency to make an idea of a 
thing an object in the same sense that a physical thing is an object. 
The first mistake led to the assumption that physical things 
possess qualities which are copyable, and that these qualities inhere 
in an unknowable substratum. Now I, at least, reject this sub- 
stance-quality schema in its entirety and hold that it is a result of 
the influence of naive realism. Representative realism of the 
Lockeian type has often been called representative perceptionism, 
and this term expresses exactly what its outlook is. It has not 
sufficiently broken loose from naive realism. Its ideal is an 
indirect intuition of a sensuous object. The second mistake, that 
of treating a cognitive idea as an object in the same sense that 
a physical thing is an object, led to a substitution of the category 
of resemblance in place of the act of cognition by means of the 
idea. It is easily seen that this second mistake played into the 
hands of the first. 

Now it is no wonder that the two basic arguments customarily 
employed against epistemological dualism are, (1) that you can 
never compare object and idea, and (2) that it assumes that the 
effect is like the cause. The way in which critical realism meets 
these objections will give a clearer idea of how it conceives 
knowledge. 

Critical realism recognizes, from the first, the different status 
of cognitive content and object. That came out in our analysis 
of perception. It follows that you cannot literally compare idea 
and object. Man’s situation is such that, while he responds to 
things, he cannot apprehend them as naive realism supposes. But, 
if there is a good reason to suppose that ideas convey something 
of the nature of the object, we can still have knowledge. We 
must have faith in this knowledge-conveying capacity of data 
of all sorts. "So much for the first objection. 
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The critical realist then asks himself what characteristics of 
the physical world can be copied or reproduced by data and 
elicited by an intelligent synthesis and interrogation of data. Let 
it be noted that the characteristics of the physical world are not 
qualities in the Lockeian sense. It is the physical thing which is 
the object of knowledge, and we are not assuming that it has 
qualities stuck on it which we have to copy. 

The answer to this first question is the order, or structure of the 
external world. The correspondence of two orders in different 
material is quite thinkable and does not demand the kind of 
specific, end-on, qualitative, cause-and-effect likeness which 
Lockeian realism presupposes. What, alone, is required is a 
correlation and order in the subjective field corresponding to the 
structure in the physical realm. And it is precisely this corres- 
pondence that the pattern of perception offers. In other words, 
the structure of nature can be worked out by the mind through a 
careful study of the pattern of appearance. And, furthermore, 
since the sensible appearance is a qualified, or differentiated, order, 
and every datum has meaning to the inquiring mind, much 
knowledge about the world can be achieved. It is these leads that 
science rightly follows. The conclusion is that data can be used by 
the mind to attain knowledge of the structure and properties of 
things, properties being the name for responses of things to one 
another and to specific conditions. All this is knowledge, but it 
is different from the sort of knowledge that naive realism stresses. 
We have even got beyond the perennial controversy about primary 
and secondary qualities. 

I have examined in detail the knowledge of the external world 
which science offers, and have found that it all falls into categories 
which are either categories of order or categories which fit into 
and develop order, such as spatial and temporal positions, quantity, 
structure, composition, interdependence, behavior. These cate- 
gories permit an immense variety of detail ; but nowhere in science 
do you to-day find an attempt to copy qualities which are like 
specific sense-data. Knowledge has the external world for its 
archetype or object, but we must shake ourselves loose from the 
notion that it copies sensuous qualities which specific, isolated ob- 
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jects possess in their own right. Much of our knowledge tells us 
how things behave, not how they are dressed, as it were. Know- 
ledge enables us to grasp and understand the structure and inter- 
active process of things. And the crude material upon which 
this knowledge is built is patterned sense-data. Developed ideas 
are built up by the mind and asserted to be revelatory of objects by 
which they have been consciously controlled. Is this Lockeian 
realism? There has at least been an advance. 

The fundamental postulate of critical realism is, then, that 
patterned and correlated sense-data can mediate just the kind of 
knowledge of the physical world we actually possess according to 
science. The claim is there and it does not sound absurd. The 
content of perception contains a translation of the gross structure 
of the external world, and theory pushes this translation farther. 
But never do we intuit the very stuff of the physical world. 
Knowledge has its inevitable limitations. It is the form of reality, 
so to speak, not reality itself which is grasped by the human mind. 
But I would not reify this form in an Aristotelian way. The 
implications of this view for naturalism are obvious. It under- 
mines the crude type of materialism. I do not think that it is 
ordinarily realized that perception is a mixture of sense-data and 
knowledge and that the fusion of data and knowledge encourages 
the intuitional idea of knowledge and masks the proper view. I | 
think that neo-realism deceived itself at this point and that prag- 
matism, though more wary as to the difference between sense- 
data and knowledge, assumed the impossibility of carrying through 
epistemological dualism and stressed instrumentalism too blindly. 

Let me summarize the way in which critical realism meets the 
traditional objections to representative realism. First, the physical 
object is not inferred but is affirmed. In this the critical realist 
is objective from the beginning. Second, the critical realist admits 
that he cannot compare his knowledge of the thing with the thing; 
but he never pretends to do so. Instead, he believes on sufficient 
grounds that his knowledge grasps much of the nature of the 
external object and that this knowledge is founded upon the 
communication with the thing which his data offer. This position 
is more than semeiology. In knowledge we get a grip on reality. 
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In the third place, the outlook of critical realism is far more subtle 
than the crude notion of the likeness of object and idea as cause 
and effect respectively. It relegates the relation between data and 
object to the causal condition of knowledge and examines as 
distinct the claim of knowledge and its content. 

Thus critical realism has outflanked Berkeley by developing a 
more exact conception of the nature of knowledge, while admitting 
all that is valid in his attack upon Locke. We gain knowledge of 
the physical thing, itself, and we discard the metaphysics of a 
substratum in which copyable qualities inhere. Epistemological 
dualism of this type meets all the traditional problems in a direct 
and unsophisticated way. I am not afraid to say that neo-realism 
will find in it all that it has been contending for in the way of a 
stress upon analysis and order and the knowledge-claim. The 
pragmatist, also, will find the recognition of his biological setting 
and his denial that sense-data are, as such, knowledge. But if my 
defense of epistemological dualism holds, he must retract his criti- 
cisms of epistemology. Both neo-realism and pragmatism built 
their doctrines upon the assumption that it was impossible to carry 
through a valid type of epistemological dualism. That was what 
they had in common. They have made their contributions but 
these can be accepted and related by critical realism. 

One word in conclusion upon the mind-body problem. I wish 
only to show the approach which critical realism suggests. The 
organism is the object of scientific knowledge, and in this know- 
ledge must be included physics, chemistry, biology and psychology. 
Is there a second object called mind? I do not see that there is. 
The mind-body problem consists, therefore, only in working out 
the proper meaning for mind and in showing that there is nothing 
in the knowledge gained by the physical sciences which logically 
excludes the realm of the subjective, or psychical, from the organ- 
ism. I have carried this argument through in detail in several 
places and so will not repeat it here. My conclusion is that there 
is no logical connection between epistemological dualism and 


metaphysical dualism. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Tue DILEMMA oF DARWINISM. 


NATURAL selection is an ambiguous principle. It offers an incom- 
plete theory of life which, if completed in the way its language sug- 
gests, becomes irrational. The dilemma has been noted from the 
first. The present essay aims to restate it briefly. 

The customary formula—the natural selection of fortuitous va- 
riations—names a phenomenon, variation, and its outcome, ‘ selec- 
tion’. It asserts that from among any variations presented by new 
individuals of a type, those only are ‘selected’, that is, taken up into 
the type, which reappear in offspring. As to how it happens that any 
so reappear the principle is silent. Its emphasis is upon the familiar 
fact of premature death among organisms displaying heredity and 
variation. 

Although void of new content, the principle was far from barren 
of new content. Aside from the incompleteness of selection as a 
theory of life, the achievement of Darwin may be compared to that 
of Copernicus who reformulated in simpler terms the same phe- 
nomena of planetary motion that had been described with equal truth 
but in a more complex way by Ptolemy. Like the Copernican system, 
the principle of selection by reformulating familiar facts revolution- 
ized men’s thoughts throughout a whole domain of inquiry. It of- 
fered within its limits a totally new explanation of the adaptation of 
living organisms to the conditions of their life. 

It is often apparent that, had a certain trait of a certain organism 
been lacking, the organism could hardly have lived to maturity under 
existing conditions. Before Darwin this fact had commonly been 
explained on the theory that such a trait was an essential element 
in the type. Darwin suggested instead that there might have existed 
similar organisms lacking the trait who had died without leaving de- 
scendants. The idea was original with Darwin, and simultaneously 
with Wallace, but was not new to the world. It appears in the doc- 
trine of Empedocles (fifth century B.C.) that perfect animals 
are produced by the extinction of the imperfect; and is included 
under the doctrine of St. Matthew’s Gospel, “For whosoever hath 
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(¢.g., a favorable trait) to him shall be given, and he shall have more 
abundance (¢.g., offspring) ; but whosoever hath not (¢.g., who lacks 
the trait in question) from him shall be taken away even that he hath 
(¢.g., life).” 

A veil was at once lifted from the history of life. Instead of a 
number of narrow lines of descent constituting fixed species, the past 
world of living organisms spread out into a vast nexus of types merg- 
ing into one another by countless intermediaries. So simple, so en- 
lightening and yet so totally unsuspected a turn of thought was a 
cardinal example of the power of genius to find diamonds by the 
wayside. 

The question of origin remained outside the scope of the new 
viewpoint. A doctrine of selection is a doctrine of outcome, not of 
origin. Suppose certain organisms existing under certain conditions. 
Why, when the conditions change, should any variations at all appear 
in new individuals capable of securing the continued life of the type? 

The word ‘fortuitous’ in the formula of selection suggests the 
answer. Instead of using it figuratively to mean “occurring by laws 
unknown,” we may take it literally to mean “ occurring without law.” 
A law is the negation of a possibility. The law of gravitation, for ex- 
ample, asserts that matter which does not attract other matter ac- 
cording to the inverse square does not exist. Variations occurring 
without law are variations embodying all possibilities. One such 
possibility is the variation needed for the survival of a given type 
under given changed conditions; and the principle of selection on the 
new interpretation of the word ‘fortuitous’ seems to account for 
its appearance in that case. 

Far from it. To assert that the variations of living beings are 
literally fortuitous is indeed to assert that all possible variations are 
actual, but it is not to assert that any given variation is actual at any 
given time and place. Perhaps in the history of some distant globe 
the type recurs and with it the variation that would have helped it 
here; but that fact does not avail a denizen of earth. What is 
needed is that every possible variation should be illustrated by the 
organisms composing the type at any given time and place: plainly 
an extravagant hypothesis and one which a moment’s thought proves 
irrational. However great the number of organisms composing a 
type at any time and place, it is finite, while the number of possible 
variations is infinite. Whatever variations the actual organisms pre- 
sented, others are still imaginable. The formula of selection based on 
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chance denies in the word ‘variations’ taken historically, what it 
affirms in the word ‘fortuitous’ taken literally. It is in contradic- 
tion with itself. 

Thus ends the effort to bring the question of origin within the scope 
of the principle of selection by the literal interpretation of the word 
‘fortuitous’. It might have been expected so to.end. Evidence 
points to the exclusion of possibilities and the effort to admit them 
all on evidence is antecedently irrational. The question why under 
any given change of conditions there are any survivors of any given 
existing type of life cannot be answered rationally by invoking chance. 
The Darwinian principle and the discoveries it has inspired have im- 
mensely extended our notion of the past of life, beyond the pre-Dar- 
winian notion of fixed species; but in turn this wider range of life 
has its own fixed limits. The doctrine of special creation, become 
a doctrine of general creation, finds its old place vacant. 

These two points of view, the limited and the unlimited, corre- 
spond to the two possible final answers to the question of the origin 
of things. No question of origin admits of a final answer of fact. 
For of any given other fact which we may assign as origin the ques- 
tion may always be repeated. What is the origin of this other fact? 
Yet the mind has two ways of escape from the endless sequence. 
Asking whence anything comes, it may answer either “ Everywhence 
you can name”, or “ Nowhence you can name.” These two are the 
sole final answers to the question of origin. One is the hypothesis of 
evolution, the other that of creation. Each leaves no further ques- 
tion open. Evolutionary origin is origin in everything you can think 
of, and to ask the origin of everything you can think of is to expect 
to think of something else than everything you can think of, which is 
absurd. Creative origin in turn is origin in nothing you can think 
of, and to ask the origin of nothing you can think of is to have no 
question before the mind. The mind itself becomes the object of its 
own search. 

It is the mind itself that rewards our search on the evolutionary 
theory also. No powers of observation can keep abreast of the ca- 
pacities of the mind to conceive of possibilities. In amy universe as 
seen by the finite minds there must always be possibilities lacking, 
always observable laws. At best finite minds could observe such 
things only as lasted long enough to be noted. Moreover, compre- 
hension itself is the act of framing laws; knowing is law-giving. 
Briefly, a reign of law is the necessary aspect of its absence. This 
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evolutionary idea is a sublime one and liberating to the thoughts. 
All the vast mass of human knowledge may be but an exploration of 
the face of chaos. The orderly universe we know may be bvt a fig- 
ment of our finitude. 

The other final answer to the question of origin remains as an al- 
ternative. Law is the necessary face of chaos. True; but the propo- 
sition cannot be simply converted. Chaos is not the necessary sub- 
stance of law. Reality itself may be a realm of banished possibilities. 
Such is the theory of creation, the other final answer to the question 
of origin. If we pursue the question, we shall ultimately come to 
something whose origin is nowhence we can name. 


These two final answers, Evolution and Creation, possess, prima 
facie, a precisely equivalent logical standing; but prima facie only; 
and for two reasons. The notion of evolution from everything is not 
incompatible with any evidence; but it is irrational to expect any evi- 
dence to look toward it. Moreover, the attempt to make a consistent 
conception out of the notion itself encounters a logical difficulty. 
When worked out apodictically, the actuality of all possible combina- 
tions of the characters of things appears a logically contradictory 
conception. On the other hand, in the theory of creation from 
nothing we are dealing with a logically consistent idea, that involved 
in negating the relation of product and source between a given phe- 
nomenon and any given other. Further we accept the result of evi- 
dence as expressing reality itself. On both accounts the theory of 
creation from nothing stands as the sole tenable answer to the ques- 
tion of ultimate origin. 

The conclusions of this discussion are as follows: 

(1). The principle of selection is a partial reformulation of 
known biological fact, covering the fate of variations, but not their 
genesis; (2). In the attempt to complete the principle by a fortui- 
tous theory of the genesis of variations, it becomes irrational. 


Finally, the theory of evolution may perhaps be rationally held; 
but any evidence counts against it, and it leads into a tangle of con- 
tradiction which must first be unravelled. In any event, the theory 
of creation from nothing alone harmonizes with any view that finite 
beings can ever attain of the all of things. 


1 The argument referred to is that of Charles S. Peirce, to whom William 
James ascribed the original suggestion of the philosophy of Pragmatism. It 
is given in the fifth of his papers on “ Illustrations of the Logic of Science,” 
Published in the Popular Science Monthly in 1877 and 1878. 
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At the outset the doctrine of selection was greeted by at least a 
tacit recognition of the dilemma—truism or fallacy. Huxley is re- 
ported to have said that his first idea on hearing of Darwinism was, 
“ How stupid not to have thought of that before!” It seems indeed 
stupid never before to have suspected that the fact of premature 
death must have a meaning indefinitely greater than is expressed in 
the saying “ Whom the gods love die young,” or than was accorded 
it even by Malthus. John Stuart Mill records in his Essay on Theism 
that all he cared to say about Darwinism was “ It is not so absurd as 
it looks.” This was true since it is absurd only when stretched to 
bursting by the evolutionary admixture. The faint praise of these 
two preéminent minds was prophetic of the estimate which the future 
will place at once upon the immense generalization simply presented 
in the Darwinian principle and upon the imposing nullities of evo- 
lutionary ratiocination that have since sheltered themselves under the 
reputation of a great naturalist. 


PosTSCRIPT. 


The doctrine of natural selection has just been recalled to the at- 
tention of magazine readers in America. The late John Burroughs, 
in his essay, “ A Critical Glance Into Darwin”, printed in the Atlantic 
Monthly for August, 1920, wrote that Darwin “has already been 
shorn of his selection doctrines as completely as Samson was shorn of 
his locks;” and Professor C. C. Nutting has since as vigorously de- 
nied the claim in an essay entitled “Is Darwin Shorn?” printed in 
the Scientific Monthly for February, 1921. 

In agreement with the first conclusion of the present essay, Bur- 
roughs assumes that a complete theory of life demands a doctrine of 
the genesis of variations as well as of their fate. Selection “ cannot 
give the wing to the seed, . . . or the scale to the fish; but it can perfect 
all these things.” In agreement with the second conclusion above, 
Burroughs repudiates, as Darwin did, the illogical notion that the his- 
tory of life on this planet can be explained by selection from varia- 
tions arising independently of law. Speaking of cause and effect he 
asks, “Is law in this sense ever suspended or annulled?” But he 
holds that to call variations ‘fortuitous’ is not enough, even if we 
mean by that term “governed by laws unknown” as Darwin did. 
According to Burroughs, they exemplify also Design: “they are 
adaptive from the start.” Thus he adds something to Darwin's 
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selection doctrines; rather fits a crown to them than shears them off. 
He leaves the unknown laws intact by which Darwin thought varia- 
tions arose, but assumes besides a “Cosmic Mind” acting through 
them. 

Professor Nutting, for his part, prefers Darwin’s doctrines un- 
adorned, and thinks that other naturalists do also. Variations, he 
holds, are fortuitous purely and simply, in the metaphoric Darwinian 
sense of “ occurring by laws unknown.” 

Possibly Burroughs’s crown will never becomé visible to Professor 
Nutting and others; but certainly the wig of literal fortuity which 
still to many people obscures Darwin’s theoretic temples will eventu- 
ally be known to all for the false hair it is. 

BENJAMIN Ives GILMAN. 
MuseuM oF Fine Arts, Boston. 
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The Concept of Nature. Tanner Lectures delivered in Trinity Col- 
lege, November, 1919. By A. N. Wuitreneap. The University 
Press, Cambridge. 1920.—pp. viii, 202. 

This book is a welcome sequel to the author’s Enquiry concerning 
the Principles of Natural Knowledge, and it goes far toward realising 
the ideal of a comprehensive philosophy of nature. The electro- 
magnetic theory of relativity, which has met with such a favorable 
reception among the physicists and mathematicians, certainly involves 
a new philosophy of nature, but most of the students of that theory 
have naturally been more interested in the scientific revolution it 
carries with it, than in its philosophical implications. It is fortunate 
that a person so well equipped from the side of mathematics and 
physics as Professor Whitehead is, should set himself the task of 
working out the philosophy of nature required by the theory. Pro- 
fessor Whitehead has evidently read widely and profoundly in recent 
philosophy, and the results are seen in almost every page of this work. 
It is therefore inevitable that a book from such an author, who comes 
as near as it is possible to come to combining knowledge of scientific 
detail with that of mathematical and philosophical theory, should be 
of the greatest importance. Whether the view he presents proves to 
be ultimately acceptable or not, it will form the starting point for sub- 
sequent labors in the field, and in this sense, the work is epoch-making. 

Such a work is impossible to outline in a short review. I shall 
therefore not attempt to give to those who have not read it an idea of 
what it contains. I shall rather pick out some points for discussion, 
assuming that those who read this review have already read the book. 

Professor Whitehead frankly declines to go into the metaphysical 
aspects of the problem, and he does not discuss epistemological ques- 
tions. He merely assumes the existence of knowledge, as indeed he 
has the right to do, without inquiring why knowledge should be. In 
fact, he says that the question as to the why of knowledge is insoluble 
—this is of course an epistemological position ; but it is not argued. He 
says: “We are endeavoring in these lectures to limit ourselves to 
nature itself, and not to travel beyond entities which are disclosed in 
sense-awareness. Percipience itself is taken for granted. We consider 
indeed conditions for percipience, but only so far as those conditions 
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are among the disclosures of perception. We leave to metaphysics 
the synthesis of the knower and the known. ... The immediate 
thesis for discussion is that any metaphysical interpretation is an 
illegitimate importation into the philosophy of natural science. By a 
metaphysical interpretation I mean any discussion of the how (beyond 
nature) and of the why (beyond nature) of thought and sense-aware- 
ness. In the philosophy of science we seek the general notions which 
apply to nature, namely, to what we are aware of in perception. It is 
the philosophy of the thing perceived, and it should not be confused 
with the metaphysics of reality of which the scope embraces both per- 
ceiver and perceived. No perplexity concerning the object of know- 
ledge can be solved by saying that there is a mind knowing it... . 
The recourse to metaphysics is like throwing a match into a powder 
magazine. It blows up the whole arena. This is exactly what scien- 
tific philosophers do when they are driven into a corner and con- 
victed of incoherence. For natural philosophy everything perceived 
is in nature. We may not pick and choose. For us the red glow of 
the sunset should be as much part of nature as are the molecules and 
electric waves by which men of science would explain the phenomena. 
It is for natural philosophy to analyse how these various elements of 
nature are connected. In making this demand I conceive myself as 
adopting our immediate instinctive attitude towards perceptual know- 
ledge which is only abandoned under influence of theory. We are 
instinctively willing to believe that by due attention, more can be 
found in nature than that which is observed at first sight. But we 
will not be content with less. What we ask from the philosophy of 
science is some account of the coherence of things perceptively known. 
This means a refusal to countenance any theory of psychic additions 
to the object known in perception. For example, what is given in 
perception is the green grass. This is an object which we know as 
an ingredient in nature. The theory of psychic additions would treat 
the greenness as a psychic addition furnished by the perceiving mind, 
and would leave to nature merely the molecules and the radiant energy 
which influence the mind towards that perception. ... What I am 
essentially protesting against is the bifurcation of nature into two 
systems of reality, which, in so far as they are real, are real in differ- 
ent senses. One reality would be the entities such as electrons which 
are the study of speculative physics. This would be the reality which 
is there for knowledge; although on this theory it is never known. 
For what is known is the other sort of reality, which is the byplay of 
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the mind. Thus there would be two natures, one is the conjecture, 
and the other is the dream” (pp. 28-30). 

“Now I assume as an axiom that science is not a fairy tale. It is 
not engaged in decking out unknowable entities with arbitrary and 
fantastic properties. What then is it that science is doing, granting 
that it is effecting something of importance? My answer is that it is 
determining the character of things known, namely the character of 
apparent nature. But we may drop the term ‘apparent’; for there is 
but one nature, namely, the nature which is before us in perceptual 
knowledge. The characters which science discerns in nature are 
subtle characters, not obvious at first sight. They are relations of re- 
lations and characters of characters. But for all their subtlety they 
are stamped with a certain simplicity which makes their consideration 
essential in unravelling the complex relations between characters of 
more perceptive insistence. The fact that the bifurcation of nature 
into causal and apparent components does not express what we mean 
by our knowledge is brought before us when we realise our thoughts 
in any discussion of the causes of our perceptions. For exampic, ihe 
fire is burning and we see a red coal. This is explained in science by 
radiant energy from the coal entering our eyes. But in seeking for 
such an explanation we are not asking what are the sort of occurrences 
which are fitted to cause a mind to see red. The chain of causation is 
entirely different. The mind is cut out altogether. The real question 
is, When red is found in nature, what else is found there also? 
Namely we are asking for an analysis of the accompaniments in nature 
of the discovery of red in nature. . . . the wave theory of light has 
not been adopted because waves are just the sort of things which 
ought to make a mind perceive colours. This is no part of the 
evidence which has ever been adduced for the wave-theory, yet on the 
causal theory of perception, it is really the only relevant part. In 
other words, science is not discussing the causes of knowledge, but 
the coherence of knowledge. The understanding which is sought by 
science is an understanding of relations within nature” (pp. 40-41). 

“ The primary task of a philosophy of natural science is to elucidate 
the concept of nature, considered as one complex fact for knowledge, 
to exhibit the fundamental entities and the fundamental relations be- 
tween entities in terms of which all laws of nature have to be stated, 
and to secure that the entities and relations thus exhibited are adequate 
for the expression of all the relations between entities which occur in 


nature” (p. 46). 
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It would seem as if the accomplishment of this task, even in a very 
tentative and provisional fashion, should be welcomed as a great 
achievement; but doubtless many philosophers will find that the very 
statement of the problem involves many metaphysical assumptions. 
Let that be granted. A man has the right to make such assumptions, 
and if he does make them, and expressly recognizes that he makes 
them, and then proceeds to develop the consequences of such assump- 
tions, taken in connection with the findings of fact made by the 
scientific explorers, he has done a big task if he has done it well. One 
should not cavil when another chooses to make different assumptions 
from one’s own. For myself, it seems that Professor Whitehead’s 
assumptions are very reasonable; indeed it would be hard to find more 
sense packed into a little more than twenty pages, than is to be met 
with in the second chapter, “ Theories of the Bifurcation of Nature”. 

Professor Whitehead’s treatment of significance also is especially 
satisfactory. For him the basis of significance is the “disclosure of 
an entity as a relatum without further specific discrimination of 
quality. ... Thus significance is relatedness, but it is relatedness 
with the emphasis on one end only of the relation” (p. 51). Accord- 
ing to this view, an “ entity merely known as spatially related to some 
discerned entity is what we mean by the bare idea of ‘ place’”, and 
the “ concept of ‘ period of time’ marks the disclosure in sense-aware- 
ness of entities in nature known merely by their temporal relations to 
discerned entities” (pp. 51-52). This is a logical use of James’ 
‘ fringe’. 

According to Professor Whitehead’s interpretation, “ Nature is a 
process. As in the case of everything directly exhibited in sense- 
awareness, there can be no explanation of this characteristic of na- 
ture. All that can be done is to use language which may speculatively 
demonstrate it and also to express the relation of this factor in nature 
to other factors. It is an exhibition of the process of nature that each 
duration happens and passes. The process of nature can also be 
termed the passage of nature. . . the measurable time of science and 
of civilised life merely exhibits some aspects of the more fundamental 
fact of the passage of nature. . . . Also the passage of nature is ex- 
hibited equally in spatial transition as well as in temporal transition. 
It is in virtue of its passage that nature is always moving on” (pp. 
53-54). In other words, such concepts as ‘ space’, ‘time’, ‘extension’, 
as used by Whitehead, ‘ position’ in space, ‘period of time,’ ‘ conti- 
nuity’, are all abstractions from the fact that nature is moving on. 
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These abstractions exhibit features present in that fact, and are thus 
not mere fairy tales; but they must not be construed as presenting 
separate and separable characters whose accidental union makes na- 
ture. Nature is not built up of logical elements, but logical elements 
are obtained by discrimination and abstraction from nature. This I 
take to be Professor Whitehead’s fundamental contention, though 
perhaps he would object to the way in which I have stated it. If I am 
right in my understanding of him, again it seems that he is attacking 
his problem in the only hopeful way. There may be criticism in detail 
of his results, but such criticism should not imply any dissatisfaction 
with his starting point or his general method. 

The general result that he obtains presents us with a fascinating 
world-view. Nature is marching on; that is, events are continuously 
happening. An event never happens again. There is never any re- 
versal in this process. But an event is characterised, and the char- 
acters involved are recognised in other events. These recognisable 
characters are objects and relations. The irreversibility of the stream 
of events is the passage of nature, which we may here call the sequence 
of nature. In nature there are no alternative sequences. But se- 
quence is not all that we mean by ‘time’. In ‘time’ events not only 
follow other events and precede still others; but they also are simul- 
taneous with yet others. Now while there are not alternative se- 
quences in nature, they are alternative simultaneities. Hence, if we 
mean by time a system of relations which includes both sequence and 
simultaneities, then there is not just one time in nature. There are 
many times, or as Professor Whitehead calls them, many ‘ time-sys- 
tems’ or ‘ families of durations’, a ‘duration’ being a slab of nature 
characterized by simultaneity and also exhibiting passage. Or, to use 
Professor Whitehead’s own language, the unity of a duration “ is ex- 
pressed by the concept of simultaneity” (p. 53). I take that it that 
for him ‘simultaneity’ is something ultimate and unanalysable. 
Einstein defines simultaneity by assuming the constancy of the ve- 
locity of light in vacuo, and by using a system of light signals to syn- 
chronise clocks; and then events which happen in any two places in 
any system at rest are defined as simultaneous if the clock readings at 
these two places are identical. But Whitehead finds simultaneity as a 
property of certain wholes of nature, such wholes being durations. 

Whitehead’s definition of a family of durations need not be quoted 
here. The point to be noted is that durations of different families 
intersect; and if in each family a class or series of durations be se- 
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lected with proper defining characteristics, which class he calls a 
moment, the locus of intersection of moments of two families is a 
‘level’, which is the analogue, in the moment, of a plane in the time- 
less space of the classical tradition. Levels intersect in ‘rects’, the 
analogues of straight lines; and rects intersect in ‘ puncts’ or ‘ event- 
particles’, the analogues of points. 

Every event occurs in every family of durations; but in each dif- 
ferent family it has different simultaneous associates, taken as a 
whole. However, there is a sub-class of simultaneous associates 
which it has in either of two families of durations. Such families 
of associates have relations to each other which furnish the basis for 
our conception of a plane in timeless space. By following out this 
line of thought, we arrive at the conclusion that ‘space’ is a con- 
ceptual derivative from the fact of the passage of nature. It corre- 
sponds to an aspect of the passage of nature, but there is no such 
thing as a merely timeless space. 

The metrical relations between the different families of durations, 
when we have derived ‘time’ and ‘ space’ from them in their inter- 
relations, are substantially expressed by the now famous transforma- 
tion equations of the special theory of relativity. The whole discus- 
sion of this subject presupposes a four-dimensional geometry. 

The very brief statement of what I take to be Whitehead’s view is 
necessarily unintelligible, except on the supposition that the reader is 
fairly familiar with the text of the work under review. Whether it 
is a correct statement I do not dare to say; it is at least a brief state- 
ment that expresses my understanding of the text. If this understand- 
ing be correct, I am now in a position to bring forward one query the 
answer to which may be decisive as to the satisfactoriness of the whole 
view. 

Does not Professor Whitehead’s definition of ‘ position’ (pp. 92 and 
ff.) expose him to exactly the same sort of criticism that he has him- 
self urged with such telling force against certain views of temporal 
congruence (pp. 137 ff.)? There he says that the prevalent view is 
that if we take time-measurements “ so that certain familiar velocities 
which seem to us to be uniform are uniform, then the laws of motion 
are true. ... Suppose that with some expositors we cut out the 
reference to familiar velocities such as the rate of rotation of the 
earth. We are then driven to admit that there is no meaning in tem- 
poral congruence except that certain assumptions make the laws of 
motion true. Such a statement is historically false. King Alfred the 
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Great was ignorant of the laws of motion, but knew very well what he 
meant by the measurement of time, and achieved his purpose by means 
of burning candles. Also no one in past ages justified the use of sand 
in hour-glasses by saying that some centuries later interesting laws 
of motion would be discovered which would give meaning to the state- 
ment that the sand was emptied from the bulbs in equal times. Uni- 
formity in change is directly perceived, and it follows that mankind 
perceives in nature factors from which a theory of temporal congru- 
ence can be formed. The prevalent theory entirely fails to produce 
such factors.” 

Now let us turn to Professor Whitehead’s view as to the meaning 
of ‘position’. “Position is the quality which an abstractive element 
possesses in virtue of the moments in which it lies. The abstractive 
elements which lie in the instantaneous space of a given moment M 
are differentiated from each other by the various other moments 
which intersect M so as to contain various selections of these ab- 
stractive elements. It is this differentiation of the elements which 
constitutes their differentiation of position” (p. 92). Cannot one 
say that King Alfred was ignorant of intersecting families of durations, 
but knew very well what he meant by the position of the camp of the 
Danes? No one in past ages justified the use of methods of locating 
position by saying that some centuries later Professor Whitehead 
would discover intersecting families of duration and thus would give 
meaning to the statement that something has such and such a position 
in space. Why does not Professor Whitehead’s theory compel the 
admission that there is no meaning to position except as certain 
assumptions as to intersecting durations give a meaning to it? Is not 
such a statement historically false? Would not the natural view, on 
the contrary, be that position in space is directly perceived, and that 
it follows that mankind perceives in nature the factors from which a 
theory of position can be formed? Now mankind does not directly 
perceive the existence of different families of durations. No scientist, 
with all his training in powers of observation, has perceived such 
things. They are apparently signified by some observations made by 
scientists; but surely such things can hardly be the perceived factors 
in nature, which can give meaning to judgments of position. 

If this criticism be a fair one, then it holds-as well against Pro- 
fessor Whitehead’s account of the meaning of perpendicularity, and 
perhaps against the way in which he takes the whole system which he 
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constructs. It is a great accomplishment to construct a philosophy of 
nature which shall do justice to the facts on which the theory of 
relativity is based; but is it not going too far to say that such a philo- 
sophy alone can give us meanings for position, perpendicularity, time- 
less space, and various other concepts that we as a race have been using 
for centuries, before the theory of relativity was ever thought of? 
This criticism, if valid, would not invalidate Professor Whitehead’s 
general theory; it would only invalidate the claim made for it that it 
alone, of all extant theories, gives meaning to certain current and 
practically justified conceptions. 

I am not sure that I have understood Professor Whitehead aright. 
On so many points where at first I had thought I had found him 
wrong, I have come after study to revise my judgment. It may be 
that further study will necessitate a revision here. But up to the 
present it appears that the above criticism is justified. 

The book is not easy reading. It is very difficult reading for a man 
who has not had much mathematical training, and perhaps most 
philosophers have not had much. But one of the merits of the theory 
of relativity is that it requires us to polish up our mathematical 
equipment. But so far, it seems to me that the greatest philosophical 
achievement of the theory of relativity is the fact that it has brought 
forth a work of such profound philosophical importance as The Con- 
cept of Nature. Every philosopher should not only read it, but study 
it; and when he does, he will undergo a searching of heart. The 
prestige of the author will secure for him many readers among men 
of science—they will inevitably revise their old conceptions; and from 
the fact that in this book philosopher and scientist will have to meet, 
much good will come, at least to the philosopher. 

Evanper BrapLtey McGItvary. 
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Spiritual Pluralism and Recent Philosophy. By C. A. RICHARDSON. 
The University Press, Cambridge, 1919,—pp. xxi, 335. 
Contemporary critics of idealism should read this book. What- 

ever its effect on their metaphysical theories it could not fail to en- 

large their over-limited conception of idealism and to convince them 
that idealism is not bound to take either one of the two shapes in 
which they are wont to attack it, to wit, a subjectivism derived from 

Berkeley and an impersonal monism of the Bosanquet type. And 
1 For a recent instance of criticism of this sort, cf. S. Alexander, Space, Time 


and Deity, Vol. I, pp. 5-7. 
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idealists, in particular personal idealists, should read the book for the 
concreteness of the detail in which Mr. Richardson describes and 
argues for his spiritual universe. The volume, as the writer tells 
us in his introduction, consists of a “ series of essays” written in an 
“endeavor ... to establish a certain ontological hypothesis—spiritual 
pluralism.” The titles of the essays indicate the scope of the book 
and the concreteness of the material with which the writer deals. 
The first, on “ scientific method in philosophy and the foundations of 
pluralism” and the substance of the fourth on “the notion of a de- 
terministic system” are republished from this Review (May, 1918, 
and January, 1919), while the third on “the philosophical problem 
raised by the Weber-Fechner law” appeared in the January, 1919 
number of Mind. The remaining essays discuss “certain criticisms 
of pluralism”—in particular Pringle-Pattison’s and Bosanquet’s; 
“the intensity of sense-data”; “immortality”; and finally “ subcon- 
sciousness and certain abnormal phenomena”. For all their va- 
riety of topic, the essays, as the writer truly says, “ form the develop- 
ment of a single coherent line of thought” (p. xv). 

In the form in which Mr. Richardson conceives and supplements 
it, spiritual pluralism involves and implies the following positions: 
(1) “ Reality comprises selves alone differing simply in mental devel- 
opment, though the diversity is indefinitely various” (p. 9). The or- 
ganic world is made up of “ individuals differing only in degree from 
ourselves” (p. 52), whereas inorganic matter “may be regarded as 
comprising individuals of an extremely low order of mentality, who 
therefore exhibit the minimum of spontaneity and the maximum of 
habit in their reactions [and] are thus particularly susceptible of an 
almost complete description in general terms” (p. 53). ...“ Experi- 
ence consists in action and reaction between self and other selves” 
(p. 9). (2) This interaction, “whereby subject is linked to subject 
and the many made one” (p. xxi) implies the existence of “a single 
universal entity in which the many exist” (p. 250). (3) The basis 
for this personalistic hypothesis is the realization of one’s own ex- 
istence. “Each of us knows that one self exists (p. 9). ... We 
cannot speak simply of the existence of thoughts and feelings. 
There is always the implication of ‘one who feels and thinks’” (p. 
20). The Humian conception of self as a series of mental phe- 
nomena really implies “the existence of the very entity which it is 
attempting to dispose of” (p. 20). And (4) “the existence of at least 
one self being granted we proceed to assume the existence of other 
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selves. This assumption is... justifiable, for it in no way conflicts 
with the facts” (p. 21); it is “ most valuable for it at once opens to 
us an immense fresh store of knowledge by description, in addition 
to the knowledge we have through our own immediate sense-experi- 
ence” (p. 22). (5) The personalistic hypothesis affords an explan- 
ation of the facts of experience more satisfactory than that of any 
other theory (pp. 30, 38 f). Even the physicist’s entities—lumini- 
ferous ether and the material particle, for example (p. 13)—are 
“merely constructions . . . based on individual perceptions” (pp. 6, 
46); whereas “the data of sense, the indubitable concrete facts,” are 
always given to a subject (p. 21) and the fundamental categories of 
science may and indeed must ultimately be conceived in personal 
terms. 

This skeletonized account of Mr. Richardson’s basal teaching is 
necessary to the somewhat more detailed study which follows, of cer- 
tain of his more characteristic doctrines, namely: (1) his comparison 
of spiritual personalism with realistic doctrine; (2) his conception of 
the body-mind relation; and (3) his interpretation of the facts of 
abnormal psychology. 

1. “ The final synthesis,” the author asserts, between the new real- 
ism (or scientific method) and spiritual personalism “consists .. . 
in a recognition of the fact that each is necessary to the complete 
fulfilment of philosophic purpose, and in a determination of the... 
domain and limitations of each” (p. 4). “ Scientific method,” or the 
neo-realistic point of view, is characterized in two-fold fashion. It 
“lays stress”, in the first place, “on the objective side of experience. 
It investigates the object of experience, not in relation to the subject, 
but considered per se and therefore in abstraction from the subject” 
(p. 16). It is, in the second place, a ‘conceptual’ and ‘ symbolic’ 
description of actual experience. Mathematical continuity, for ex- 
ample, the legitimate though abstract and artificial conception of the 
‘objective side of experience’ as a compact series of discrete sense- 
data, is a symbolic and inadequate representation of that ‘ indivisible 
unity’, the individual experience (p. 23). And scientific causality, 
or the generalized statement of observed sequences, is a highly concep- 
tualized representation of causality in the “true meaning” of the 
term, namely “the realization of our own efficiency as active individ- 
uals” (p. 37). Both because of its exclusive concern with the ob- 
jective side of experience, and because of its conceptual character, 


1 Mr. Richardson uses the two terms almost interchangeably. Cf. pp. 1, 4 ff. 
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neo-realism falls short of ultimacy as a metaphysical system. For 


first, “ the failure to take the existence of the subject . . . into account 
in the analysis of experience . . . leads to the inevitable result that 
certain most important characteristics of existence’”— facts of the 


moral life, for example—“ are entirely overlooked or regarded as in- 
valid conceptions” (p. 17). And second, “the essential privacy of 
concrete individual experience can not be comprehended in a descrip- 
tive formula” (p. 26). Indeed, contrasted with these categories, con- 
tinuity and causality, which may be interpreted either scientifically or 
personally, are the purely personal categories of means and end, or 
purpose—categories which “are only -significant in application to a 
universe containing individual subjects of experience” (p. 51). Mr. 
Richardson concludes, as he began, by accepting neo-realistic cate- 
gories simply as practically useful in the attempt to represent concep- 
tually the object of experience “so far as it can be thus repre- 
sented” (p. 49). “ Keeping in mind,” he says, “these limitations” 
of the scientific method, “its critical and constructive value in its 
own field is apparent” (p. 55). On the other hand we must ener- 
getically oppose the assertion of “the supporters of the new scienti- 
fic method . . . that [spiritual] pluralism cannot be true because the 
conceptions on which it is based conflict with their resuits” (p. 16). 

2. To the spiritualistic pluralist, according to our author, a man’s 
body consists in three sets of sense-data,—first, the visual and 
tactile sensations essentially similar to those which constitute his 
body as experienced by other people; second, the “ musculo-motor 
and organic sensations ... to which .. . there is nothing correspond- 
ing in the presentations of other people” (p. 193); finally, certain 
sense-data—observations of the brain, for example—*“ which may be 
perceived by other people under suitable conditions, but which are 
never perceived” but only inferred by him. “ The relation of this 
group of sense-data to the individual subject whose body it is, is a 
presentational relation” (p. 194). Hence the solipsist interprets 
all three sets of sensations as “purely subjective modifications or 
states” of the subject (p. 196). But the spiritual pluralist, like the 
realist, rejects solipsism “on grounds of a priori improbability and 
philosophical sterility” and postulates “a ground of our sense-data 
in existent entities other than ourselves” (pp. 196-197). For the 


1 For a similar account of the body, in terms of Spiritualistic pluralism, cf. 
a paper by the present writer, “ The Personalistic Conception of Nature,” this 
Review, March, 1919, XXVIII., pp. 135-138. 
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spiritual pluralist these other entities must be subjects, or selves, 
since all sense-data must be regarded as the appearances to a subject 
“of the existence of other subjects”, the manifestation of its inter- 
action with them (pp. 249, 319). “ The body is such an object or 
complex of sense-data, regarded as peculiarly our own” both because 
“some or other of its elements are invariably presented to us” and 
also because “certain of its elements (organic sensations, for ex- 
ample) have a character which is quite unique” (p. 199). And the 
subjects of which our body is the appearance are interpreted by 
Richardson, who here follows Leibniz and Ward, as a group of sub- 
jects (or monads) subordinate to the “dominant monad . . . com- 
monly called the ‘mind’ of the organism” (p. 200). It follows that 
“no statement of the relation of body and mind in terms of relations 
of the kind distinguished in the object of experience "—for example, 
in terms of causal relation—can be considered “ satisfactory,” since 
“we are here dealing with existent entities,” not with “ phenomenal 
objects” (p. 201). In somewhat more detail: “the instinctive reac- 
tion of the subordinate monads,” of which the body is the appear- 
ance, may be conceived as the ground of “ the bodily reflexes in which 
the dominant consciousness is not involved” (p. 208). And in this 
sense “the body may be regarded almost as the tutor” of the mind 
(p. 208). Yet the mind, or dominant self, “eventually attains to a 
higher level of experience than its subordinates” and “acquires a 
more and more complete control over the body” (p. 209). Indeed, 
“after a certain maximum is reached the presence of the body be- 
comes in many respects a hindrance rather than an aid to the attain- 
ment by the mind of higher levels still, and the bond gradually 
loosens” (p. 209). ... “But we have no reason”, in Mr. Richard- 
son’s opinion, “to believe in the complete cessation of these powers 
{of the mind] after death.... Nor does the acquisition of a new body 
seem to be a necessity,” though it is a possibility, “of the future life” 
(p. 242). The “profoundly intimate” relation which is “ realized” 
between body and mind, though “ ultimately indefinable ”, may be called 
the “‘immanence’ of the dominant monad in the subordinate 
monads” (pp. 212-213). And “mind immanent in the body” inter- 
acts “as a whole with the environment” (p. 218), which of course, 
on the theory of spiritual pluralism, itself consists of subjects of ex- 


” 


perience. 
3. Mr. Richardson introduces hjs discussion of subconsciousness 
and abnormal phenomena by anticipating the “possible objection 
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based on the ground of lack of evidence for the phenomena... . 
No doubt,” he says, “trickery has been widely practised. But one 
can only say that the body of evidence now produced and attested 
by men trained to scientific methods of experimentation and criticism 
of the highest order of precision is so overwhelming that anyone 
who pretends to an open mind cannot help but accept [it] .. . as being 
in general of the same order of certainty as other more ordinary phe- 
nomena investigated by science, whatever may be true of any par- 
ticular case” (p. 247). 

Richardson's purpose throughout is to show that the “ facts thus 
accepted ” are describable and, to greater or less degree, explicable in 
the terms of his spiritual pluralism. He begins with ‘ ultraliminal 
impressions’. These he characterizes as impressions that modify 
‘the presented whole’ though incapable of becoming the focus of con- 
sciousness; and he explains them as “the manifestation or appear- 
ance to the subject concerned of the vast majority of other subjects 
which go to make the universe.” When this interaction (of subject 
with environing subjects) is not intense enough to be manifested as 
sense-impression-above-the-threshold-of-consciousness, its outcome is 
the ultraliminal impression (p. 251). 

At the other extreme, abnormal perception or clairvoyance, “ the 
perception of objects in circumstances in which they would not or- 
dinarily be perceived” (p. 283), is “simply the manifestation of the 
subject’s interaction with certain other subjects under somewhat un- 
usual conditions (p. 286). ... The difficulties generally felt [in re- 
gard to abnormal perception] are not,” Richardson declares, “ real 
difficulties at all. For the ground of perception, whether normal or 
abnormal, is the interaction of the percipient subject with other sub- 
jects. Now subjects are not in space, so that difficulties such as 
those of distance are not really what they seem. No doubt certain 
spatial correlations of sense-data are the manifestation of the nou- 
menal conditions necessary, in general, for that type of interaction 
between certain subjects which is the ground of perception. But it 
does not follow that these conditions are the only sufficient ones. For 

. since the ground of the interaction of the many is one,’ it fol- 
lows that each subject acts and is acted upon by every other. 

The action of others upon him, who are, so far as their ordinary 
phenomenal manifestations are concerned, hidden or at a distance, is 
manifested by ultraliminal sense impressions. If, for any reason, 


1 Cf. pp. 515-6, below. 
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some of these become infraliminal, abnormal perception of distant or 
hidden objects occurs” (p. 285). 

The “ perception of human apparitions” (or phantasms) differs in 
origin from the abnormal perception of inanimate objects. The ab- 
normal perception of distant or hidden objects is due primarily to 
the abnormally concentrated and directed attention of the perceiver. 
The consciousness of phantasms, on the other hand, is brought about 
by the activity of the agent—in other words, of that subject of whom 
the phantasm is the manifestation to the perceiver (p. 289). 

Telepathy, finally, “ must be carefully distinguished from abnormal 
perception” in that, here “the object presented to the recipient” (or 
perceiver) is not the manifestation of another subject or self “but an 
image similar to an impression or image presented” to this other 
self, the telepathic agent (p. 297). “ Evidently,” Mr. Richardson con- 
tinues, “telepathy is explained by the immanence of a single concrete 
entity in the individuals composing the world. But ... such an 
entity [which] must be postulated to explain any interaction between 
individuals . . . will not suffice to account for the particular form 
which telepathy takes. Both in telepathy and in perception (whether 
normal or abnormal) the activity of one individual influences that 
of another, but [in abnormal perception] . . . we have reciprocity of 
action between agent and percipient [whereas in telepathy] we have 
rather community of action between agent and recipient” (p. 299). 

The author concludes that “ broadly speaking”, in a universe con- 
stituted by “a plurality of ... spiritual agents, in virtue of the imma- 
nence in them of a single entity,” the abnormal phenomena “ we have 
been considering ” are not only “ in every case susceptible of interpre- 
tation and explanation” by the hypothesis of spiritual pluralism 
but also “rather of a type to be expected than to be regarded as bi- 
zarre and dissociated from ordinary life” (p. 325). 

To turn from summary to comment: In the reviewer’s opinion, Mr. 
Richardson has made an important contribution to the contemporary 
discussion of personalistic philosophy. He vigorously enforces, in 
the first place, the cardinal advantage of the personalistic meta- 
physics: the fact that “it attempts to put everything in terms of 
things [namely, ourselves] whose nature we actually realize and 
which may therefore be simply indicated without the necessity of 
formal conceptual specification. ... The assertion of the existence 
of the self,” he continues, “is not an assumption” (p. 63) ; it is rather 
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“the central and unique fact of our existence” (p. 56).1 Hence, he 
rightly argues, since a self “certainly” exists, no hypothesis which 
denies or ignores its existence “can explain the universe [or] even 
completely describe it” (p. 16). 

Mr. Richardson furthermore analyzes acutely the conception of this 
self or subject which is for him “the central fact of the universe” (p. 
58). The self as he conceives it, is first of all (1) “the subject of 
experience” (p. 8), that which attends or cognizes (p. 187), feels and 
is active (p. 139), that to which objects are presented (p. 92). A 
self is, further, (2) “essentially individual, for it is unique” (p. 
11). Indeed, “subjects and their experiences are the only true in- 
dividuals” (p. 30). (3) “ The self,” in the third place ,“‘ combines . .. 
the principles of identity and change. In spite of change I realize 
myself to be the same individual that I once was” (p. 43). “Ina 
somewhat analogous way (4) ... the individual subject [is] an entity 
transcending space and time. His existence can only be specified as 
a whole; it is neither punctual nor instantaneous” (p. 42). In every 
case, Mr. Richardson adds, in which any proposition relating to the 
subject has a “ spatial or temporal reference” this reference is “ en- 
tirely to the object of experience” (p. 44). The self or subject is, 
finally, (5) contrasted with the ‘logical conception’, as concrete and 
(6) with the mere ‘appearance’, the sense-datum, as an existing en- 
tity. 

Mr. Richardson’s treatment of contemporary criticisms of ‘ spirit- 
ual pluralism’ is, once more in the opinion of the present writer, both 
discriminating and conclusive. Thus, he effectively argues that neo- 
realism arbitrarily limits the domain of philosophy in ignoring the 
existence of the subject of experience (p. 56); he points out that Bo- 
sanquet’s criticism of the spiritualist’s account of consciousness is 
“largely vitiated by the fact that he adopts an attitude which appears 
to tend very strongly to [the] Cartesian dualism of mind and matter” 
(p. 71); and he argues that one of Pringle-Pattison’s criticisms is 
due to a misconception of the spiritual pluralist’s account of law 
(pp. 75 ff.), and that the other ignores the conception of the unity 
which is, for Richardson, ground of the interaction of subjects with 
each other (p. 79 f.). 

But in spite of the effective dealing with the criticisms which he 
recognizes, Richardson does not answer all the questions which his 

1 Cf. pp. 19, 46, 58, 61, et al. 
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‘hypothesis’ raises. The final paragraphs of this review set forth 
and discuss some of the difficulties which he ignores. 

1. To begin with a minor criticism, Mr. Richardson is not justi- 
fied in referring habitually to his system as ‘ pluralism’, omitting the 
prefix ‘spiritual’. He says, for example, that “the spiritualistic hy- 
pothesis, namely that the beings whose appearance we perceive are 
other subjects of experience . . . constitutes pluralism” (p. 104). 
But surely, both the dualism of Descartes and Locke and the neo- 
realistic doctrine of existent and subsistent entities are rightly de- 
scribed as forms of pluralism. Only confusion can result when a 
term of such wide connotation, applicable to a whole class of varying 
theories, is appropriated to the exclusive use of one among them. 

2. It is even more important to note that Richardson’s philosophy 
is not even a spiritual pluralism. From the very start (p. xx) he ad- 
mits “the necessity of supplementing spiritual pluralism by some prin- 
ciple of unity.” And the ‘ principle of unity’ turns out to be a ‘ con- 
crete entity’ necessary to explain that interaction of subjects of ex- 
perience which, according to spiritual pluralism, is the very heart of 
experience. “The existence of the Many,” Richardson repeatedly 
asserts, “ consists in their interaction with one another but the condi- 
tion of the possibility of this interaction is the immanence of the 
One” (p. 300). Between spiritual pluralism of this type and personal 
absolutism of the right wing Hegelian or the Roycian type, there is 
certainly nothing to choose. Mr. Richardson even says definitely that 
“the Many are not self-existent ” though he adds at once “ but neither 
are they merged in the One so as to lose all individuality.” This, of 
course, is precisely the contention of Royce. Only forms of absolut- 
ism which conform to the oriental type deny the individuality of the 
Many included in the One; and Royce shows explicitly how the indi- 
viduality of each included, interacting subject may be conceived as 
the expression of one unique purpose of the including One. 

The truth is that Mr. Richardson has said too little (or too much) 
about this single, concrete entity. The attentive reader cannot agree 
with him that “the determination of its exact nature is unnecessary 
for the matter in hand” (p. xxi). On the contrary, it is imperatively 
necessary to know whether the immanent One is or is not to be con- 
ceived as a self. If as a self, of which the many selves are members, 
it follows inevitably that we are dealing with an ultimately monistic, 


1In The Realm of Ends, Ward still further limits the meaning of ‘ plural- 
ism’ applying it to non-theistic spiritual pluralism. 
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not pluralistic, form of spiritualism. But if, on the other hand, this 
underlying concrete entity, demanded by the existence of the inter- 
acting selves, is conceived as itself other than a subject of experience, 
the genuinely spiritualistic character of Richardson’s universe dis- 
appears. 

3. A criticism of a different sort must be made of Richardson’s 
repeated assertion that “we cannot know the self” (p. 19). His 
grounds for this Kantian limitation of the conception of knowledge 
he states in various ways. At first it seems to him obvious. “ Evi- 
dently,” he says, “the subject or knower cannot be an object of 
knowledge” (p. 14, footnote). A little later he argues the point: 
“The concrete self”, he says, “is the knower. Knowing,” he pro- 
ceeds, here in agreement with the neo-realists, “is a relation between 
two entities so that evidently the subject cannot know itself” (p. 19). 
And again he insists that the awareness of self “ cannot be subsumed 
under any one of the three types of knowledge proper—knowledge by 
acquaintance, knowledge by description, and knowledge of logical 
truths” (p. 14). To the reviewer this restriction of the term know- 
ledge seems artificial and misleading. To assert, as Mr. Richardson 
asserts, that the self is “a unique, supremely intimate fact” (p. 14), 
and then to deny that it is known, seems nothing less than a verbal 
quibble. Curiously enough there is at least one passage in which 
Richardson also indirectly refers to the subject’s awareness of itself 
as knowledge. “No entity other than myself,” he says, “ can be given 
to me as an object of knowledge in such a way that I realize what it 
is in its actual essence. We cannot in experience know anything else 
as it really is in itself” (p. 68). This statement is at once qualified 
by the reminder that not “even the self is given as an object of im- 
mediate knowledge in experience,” but the significant implication of a 
knowledge of self remains. 

It is essential to add that Richardson’s denials of self-knowledge 
are accompanied by the most unequivocal insistence on our aware- 
ness of self. “We have,” he says, “the central and unique fact of 
the ‘realization’ of our own existence” (p. 19). And this realiza- 
tion is an immediate certainty, a direct awareness, not an inference or 
deduction or conclusion. “The existence of the subject,” he says, 
“may certainly be inferred—immediately inferred, indeed, from every 
single fact of experience—[but] there is, in addition, the far more 


1 Cf. p. 202, footnote 2. 
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important central and unique fact of our experience, namely, the con- 
crete realization of our own existence” (p. 56). 

4. A kindred difficulty concerns the place, in the author’s epistemo- 
logical system, of those other selves or interacting subjects to which 
he makes such constant reference. Are these other selves, we ask, the 
object of our knowledge? No, for a subject is knower, not known. 
Are they ‘realized’? No, for only my own experience is realized. 
Are they then objects of experience? No, for only sense-data or con- 
structions based on sense-data, are experienced. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Richardson at many points ignores this unsolved problem, con- 
tenting himself with the assertion that these interacting subjects ex- 
ist. Most often he states that “ pluralism makes the assumption of the 
existence of other selves” (p. 58), though he says in one place, that 
“the assertion of the existence of other people is not, strictly speaking 
{an assumption] but rather the first step in the application of the 
pluralistic hypothesis to the explanation of the facts of experience” 
(p. 63). But he never offers such a psychological analysis of ‘as- 
sumption’ as would equate it with terms ‘knowing’, ‘realizing’ and 
‘experiencing’. His closest approach to a solution of the problem 
is in the implication that we “ realize indirectly, as it were, the nature 
of any other entity . .. when this entity is essentially similar in certain 
respects to ourselves” (p. 202, footnote). But this conception is 
fraught with difficulty. For to describe a case of realization as indi- 
rect is covertly to rob the word of its essential meaning, namely, di- 
rect consciousness of our own existence, already characterized as a 
“unique fact’ (p. 19). 

5. A final group of difficulties centre in the conception, common to 
Richardson with Ward, of ‘experience’ and, in particular of the ‘ ob- 
ject of experience’. One would expect that a spiritualist of Richard- 
son’s type would regard experience as the fundamental character or 
attribute of the subject, or self. And, indeed, we may find in his 
pages traces of this simple conception. He says, for example, that 
“we are essentially experiencing subjects. Our existence consists 
entirely in our experience” (p. 163). And, more concretely, he as- 
serts that “the life of any being such as ourselves consists in sensa- 
tions, feelings, desires, thoughts and acts,” and adds, “all these we 
group together under the term ‘experience’” (p. 187). This compre- 
hensible doctrine of experience as the sensing, feeling, desiring and 
thinking of any self is supplemented, not set aside, by a second defini- 
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tion. “The individual experience”, Richardson now asserts, “ con- 
sists in the interaction of the subject with other subjects” (p. 112); 
and again, “the living experience of the subject consists actually in 
his interaction with other subjects” (p. 70). Thus conceived, a self’s 
experiencing—its perceiving, feeling, or willing—really is its related- 
ness, or else its relating of itself to other selves.’ 

But Mr. Richardson’s formal definitions of experience introduce 
another conception—that of the object of experience. Experience be- 
comes a duality of subject and object. “The fundamental fact,” he 
says, “is the unity of the individual experience which comprises a 
duality (p. 71) ... for in it are distinguished two fundamental factors. 
A subject who attends or cognizes and an object which is attended to 
or cognized” (p. 187).2. This definition, it may be observed, would 
be entirely compatible with the truly spiritualistic conceptions, already 
formulated, of experience as a self’s consciousness and of conscious- 
ness as inter-relation of self with other selves, provided only these 
other selves or subjects were regarded as themselves the objects of ex- 
perience. Thus interpreted, the definition of experience as duality of 
subject and object would amount to the conception of experience as 
interaction of one self, the subject, with others, the object-selves. 
But Richardson is hampered by the conventional unwillingness to re- 
gard a self both as subject and object. Accordingly, he strictly limits 
the application of the term ‘object’ to the sense-object. His ‘ object 
of experience’ is explicitly described as a complex of sense-data or 
else as a ‘construction of sense-data’ constituting some ‘unit of the 
world of physics” (p. 59). The crucial difficulty with this theory lies 
in its uncritical adoption of the essentially realistic conception of the 
‘sense-datum’. For to the spiritualist there can be no sense-datum, 
except the sensation, or ‘sensing’, admittedly a character of the self. 
Thus, through the introduction of this tertium-quid, the object or com- 
plex of sense-data, the spiritualistic conception as, concretely, a self’s 
sensing or thinking or feeling which constitutes its inter-relation with 
other selves, is transformed into the artificial conception of experience 
as consisting “essentially in the presentation of an object to a sub- 
ject” (p. 92).* 

1Cf. p. 112. 

2 Cf. pp. 18, 71, 167, 329, et al. 


3 Cf. a discussion, by the present writer, of “ The equivocal position of the 
presentation in the psychology of James Ward,” Psychological Bulletin, 1921, 


PP. 429-432. 
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It is perhaps permissible, in conclusion, to deprecate a certain nar- 
rowness in the writer’s outlook. An unsophisticated reader might 
readily be left with the impression that Leibniz, Ward, and Richard- 
son himself are virtually the only adherents to the personalistic form 
of idealism. Reference to the allied doctrines of Fechner and of 
Royce, to name no others, would have enriched the book while throw- 
ing into stronger relief the considerable individual contributions of its 
writer. 

Mary WuHiTon CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Reconstruction in Philosophy. By Joun Dewey. New York, Holt 
and Co. 1920. 213 pp. and index. 

Not only professional students of philosophy but everyone who 
takes a thoughtful interest in the possibility of reconstructing any of 
the traditional structures of civilization which are visibly breaking 
down, is profoundly indebted to the invitation of the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokyo to Professor Dewey to give the lectures which comprise 
this little book. The book is an attempt to interpret and to make ar- 
ticulate the deeper and only half conscious strivings and impulses 
which have made our present western civilization differ from the 
civilizations of antiquity and of the middle ages. The aim which is 
expressed in the prefatory note, “to exhibit the general contrasts be- 
tween older and newer types of philosophic problems rather than to 
make a partisan plea in behalf of any one specific solution of these 
problems”, is abundantly achieved, and with a lucidity and directness 
which philosophical writings, including Dewey’s earlier writings, sel- 
dom exhibit. Of philosophic argument, in the familiar sense, there is 
very little. “See what has been going on,” the author might say, “in 
our life and society since the collapse of feudal and authoritative 
ways of living and of thinking. I will show you the ideas which 
really move modern men and modern societies, the motives and as- 
pirations which have come to the surface with ever increasing fre- 
quency in the actual life of men. Can you, as philosophers, continue 
to do your professional thinking as if all these forces and currents 
meant nothing, or as if they were simply aberrations, or as if they 
were irrelevant to the business of philosophy?” And when one at- 
tempts not only to see what manner of thing it is that has been trans- 
forming civilization in modern times, when one attempts to appraise 
the fruits of the modern revolution in science, industry, and govern- 
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ment, where shall one take his stand? Shall we estimate our modern 
world in the light of a standard which was formulated by Plato or St. 
Thomas, or shall we inquire whether modern civilization is fulfilling 
those desires and needs which arise out of the life of modern men? 
The point of these lectures will be quite missed unless one sees that 
Dewey proceeds throughout according to the second of these two al- 
ternatives. It is assumed that the modern mind really wants and re- 
quires a different order of things from that which satisfied the mind of 
ancient and medieval man, of the only men, at any rate, who figured 
at all in the older civilizations. The whole book is merely an analy- 
sis of the varying and discrepant ways in which the modern individual 
has gotten or has failed to get what he really wants in the several re- 
gions of his life. In science and in political democracy, in the control 
of nature and the mastery of technique, much, very much, has been 
accomplished. But in the wider and deeper regions of industry, in 
the daily economic tasks of the common man, in the life of imagina- 
tion, in religion, art, and above all in philosophy, the logic of the 
modern ideal is checked and distorted. 

What, then, is Professor Dewey’s interpretation of the modern 
mind, and how do the real aspirations and temper of the modern world 
differ from those of the ancient and medieval worlds? His central 
thesis may be thus expressed: The modern democratic impulse 
means, at bottom, a single thing. It implies a sense of the continuity 
of human values and human interests, a continuity which renders ob- 
solete all traditional distinctions between moral and economic, higher 
and lower, spiritual and material, between ends and means, between 
lofty ideals and prosaic matter of fact, theory and practice, aggres- 
sive control and esthetic appreciation. That the classical tradition in 
philosophy has arisen out of some one or more of these dualisms, 
Dewey shows in a manner both brilliant and profound. Traditional 
rationalism and empiricism have assumed that reason is outside ex- 
perience and above it. Rationalism appeals to such a reason to supply 
assured principles for knowledge and for conduct; empiricism, dis- 
trusting such a reason, leaves the world pulverized into sensations and 
impressions. It is these feudal and heirarchical differences in the dig- 
nity and the status of social classes, of human interests, of the various 
aspects of experience, which inevitably result in stripping of all in- 
herent significance the regions lower down in the scale, and in relin- 
quishing them to the exploitation of any interested forces. This is 
why our industrial life is so empty of moral, i.e., human interest, why 
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traditional philosophy is so remote from the human problems which 
are acute, why the life of imagination, of art and religion, is so sterile, 
and why education is so largely conceived as a matter of ‘culture’, 
contrasted with everything practical and vocational. Our ‘higher’ 
values become vapid and sentimental, and our ‘lower’ prosaic inter- 
ests become brutalized and are handed over to the devil. Dewey 
analyses instance after instance of this with an acumen and under- 
standing which are beyond praise. If anyone can read this book and 
not be quickened into a searching analysis of his own appreciations 
and judgments, he is incurably blind or stolid. 

Especially noteworthy is the account of the historical origin of this 
cleavage between “ an abiding communal framework of imagination ”, 
“traditional emotionalized belief”, and “ common sense knowledge of 
nature out of which science takes its origin.” Here are two sorts of 
mental attitudes and mental products which tend to dwell apart be- 
cause, in ancient Greece, they became the possession of separate so- 
cial classes. It is this dualism which became fixed in the traditional 
dualism between the contemplation of final, absolute truths, and the 
pragmatic control over the forces and processes comprising our world. 
It is just this discrepancy with all of its implications which modern 
science and democracy have called in question, although the full philo- 
sophical articulation of this democratic motive is not dominant in the 
main currents of modern thought. Mr. Dewey would wish, I take it, 
to be true to the spirit and the logic of the deeper democratic impulses 
of the modern mind, and to suggest to us a philosophical method 
which deliberately rejects these ancient dualisms. 

Where, then, does he lead us? There are two broad alternatives 
which confront anyone who desires to interpret the democratic atti- 
tude, the distrust of authoritative class distinctions. The easier thing 
to say is that since the traditional preoccupation with the interests of 
contemplation, the esthetic attitude, the life of philosophical imagina- 
tion and classical culture has stood in the way of men’s practical, tech- 
nological and prosaic interests, therefore, in the modern revolt, there 
shall be no recognition of anything save the attitude of control and 
activity. The other alternative, equally true to the democratic tem- 
per, would be to reject indeed any objects of contemplation and enjoy- 
ment whose possession relegates to an inferior status and hence de- 
grades the ‘practical’ common interests of men. But cannot new 
outlets for men’s imagination, for the life of art, religion and social 
experience be discovered—or better, invented—which will be genu- 
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ine objects of appreciation and at the same time dignify and ennoble 
the whole circle of practical interests? Professor Dewey is not un- 
mindful of this latter alternative and, indeed, the most significant 
thing about this book is the hint of a persistent desire to formulate 
the modern democratic impulse so that the esthetic attitude, the life of 
imagination, can become the possession of all men. I, at least, do 
not interpret this book as setting forth a philosophy of pure activism. 
Now that polemical necessities of the modern pragmatic movement are 
much less than they were twenty years ago, it is greatly to be desired 
that whatever possibilities there are of regarding the esthetic, re- 
ligious, and spiritual values of life as the fruition of men’s practical 
activities rather than as contrasted with them, should be exploited to 
the full. This book offers only hints in this direction, but they are of 
interest and importance. There is the distinct avowal that “there is 
no more significant question before the world than this question of 
the possibility and method of reconciliation of the attitudes of practi- 
cal science and contemplative esthetic appreciation” (p. 127). When 
the author asks “Can it, i.e., human experience, organize itself into 
stable courses or must it be sustained from without?” he is really ask- 
ing whether our modern life can so organize itself that genuine human 
objects of appreciation can be provided which will satisfy the esthetic 
interest. Dewey's rejection of reason as a norm imposed upon ex- 
perience from without does not lead him to ignore the necessities of 
stability and of genuine objects of appreciation. Or put it in this way: 
the human function which, in the classical tradition was assigned to 
Reason comes to be performed by experience itself. But the func- 
tion remains. Indeed, Dewey distinctly implies that the very purpose 
of the pragmatic and ‘aggressive’ attitude is so to control and recon- 
struct our world as to make it something worthy of appreciation and 
enjoyment. Only such enjoyment must be a common and social ex- 
perience, and it must grow out of and be continuous with the world of 
practical achievement. It is nothing given once for all, so perfect and 
so secure that it is always on the defensive against the inroads of a 
changing and growing world. 

The fusion of logical and historical analysis, the use of historical 
generalizations as to the essence of older civilizations, and the corre- 
lation between social structures and theoretic concepts is always be- 
set with certain dangers which, I suspect, are not wholly avoided even 
by so consummate an artist and master as Dewey. There are aspects, 
for instance, of feudalism and of medieval life which hardly fit into 
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the framework of the analogy between the classical, Platonic tradition 
and the feudal hierarchy of discrete classes and values. Social radi- 
calism, certain implications of an organic political theory, group 
autonomy and social pluralism, as set forth by Troeltsch, Gierke, Car- 
lyle, Duguit, and Beer, provide the basis, in the Middle Ages, for 
some at least of our modern democratic ideals and attitudes. And 
there is—to mention another matter—a direct historical continuity be- 
tween the rationalism of Descartes and the ferment of the eighteenth 
century and the French Revolution which is passed over in silence in 
Dewey’s account of modern rationalism. But these dangers of his- 
torical illustrations and analogies are incidental to the main theme. 
This book remains a monumental achievement which one would like 
to have read and reread by every college student, every thoughtful 
adult, every statesman and legislator at the present time. 
Georce P. ApAMs. 


Tue UNIversity oF CALIFORNIA, 
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Psychologie du Raisonnement. By Evcento Ricnano, Directeur de la 
Revue internationale “ Scientia.” Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contem- 
poraine. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920.—pp. xi, 544. 


The scope of this book is broader than the title suggests. The author 
finds that in order to deal analytically with this supremely complex mode 
of the mental life it is necessary to have viewed in passing every mode of 
intermediate complexity, all the way down to the ultimate mental elements. 
The book is therefore a system of psychology. Again, besides describing 
reason, the author also classifies and evaluates its types. This leads him 
incidentally to support Comte’s positivistic condemnation of metaphysical 
speculation; to dip into logic, and the philosophy of mathematics; and to 
discuss both the pathology and the development of the intellectual powers. 

The elements of mind are ‘affective’. Mind, in other words, is essen- 
tially teleological, rather than mechanical. It exhibits those general char- 
acteristics of finalism which distinguish the organic world: memory or 
‘specific accumulation’; choice, or the openness of alternative paths to a 
determinate end-result; and self-conservation, or the fundamental tendency 
of each individual to retain or return to its own proper physiological 
state. The ‘ tendances affectives’ bear the burden of explanation throughout 
the book. These are defined as organic tendencies, expressing themselves 
in non-mechanized movements, and felt subjectively as desires, appetites 
or needs (pp. 1-2). It is the dominance of one of these affective ten- 
dencies, for example, that determines the unity of consciousness. The so- 
called unconscious is made up of complete sensory processes whose asso- 
ciated affective tendency is inhibited (p. 73). Attention is a state of 
suspense, due to the antagonism between a driving and a hindering affec- 
tive tendency (p. 49). Similarly, vividness, as distinguished from quality 
and intensity, is a function of the quantity of nervous energy consumed, 
whith, in turn, is traceable to the operation of an affective tendency 
(p. 87). 

Reasoning itself is distinguished from the mere succession of ideas by 
the persistence of an affective tendency, with its three-fold function of 
excluding, “evoking” and choosing. This accounts for the resourceful- 
ness and unity of thought. Its logical quality, on the other hand, is safe- 
guarded by the presence of attention in the above sense; by the presence, 
that is, of a secondary affective tendency, which acts as a retarding and 
corrective agency. The primary tendency, if left to itself, would leap 
impetuously to its end, would forget integral parts of the lesson of ex- 
perience, and would attribute to certain experiences ideas really derived 
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from others. The secondary tendency, in other words, is the protagonist 
of the disagreeable facts, and it is especially needed in reasoning where 
the facts are not present to speak for themselves (pp. 131-133). The com- 
parative absence of this secondary factor marks the reasoning of animals, 
which is intuitive and concrete, rather than reflective and abstract (p. 143). 
Concepts arise from affective grouping; that is, from the common capacity 
which objects otherwise different have for satisfying a given tendency 
(p. 151). Rational classification, in other words, is essentially teleological. 
Concepts being formed, they are then represented as schematized, and the 
operations of reasoning are thus simplified and rendered capable of wide 
extension (p. 194). They constitute an imaginative anticipation of the 
lessons of experience. 

The author finds confirmation of his general account of reasoning in an 
examination of mathematical reasoning; and gives a detailed discussion of 
the psychology of symbolism, traced through the four phases, ‘ direct’, ‘ in- 
direct’, ‘condensation’ and ‘inversion’. Mathematical reasoning does not 
differ from other reasoning except in the degree of its abstractness, the 
multiplication of specialized symbols, and the prolonged and sustained 
effort which it requires. Like other reasoning, it discovers new facts or 
new relations among phenomena by thinking things in new juxtapositions 
and combinations (p. 282). Logistic, on the other hand, is a mere cata- 
loguing of the products of other sciences, and can at best attain to the 
réle of an “international steno-ideographic system of transcription” 
(p. 281). 

With the genuinely creative reasoning which culminates in mathematics, 
the author contrasts what he calls ‘ intentional reasoning’; that is, reasoning 
whose results are determined in advance by desire (p. 285). Both ‘dia- 
lectical’ reasoning and metaphysical reasoning are, according to our author, 
essentially of this type. The syllogism is a contrivance through which by 
singling out an attribute (the middle term) we can place an object in the 
class where we want it (p. 289). Metaphysics is an attempt to conceive 
the world as a whole as we want it (p. 311). 

Types of mentality are classified as ‘intuitive’ and ‘logical’, ‘ romantic’ 
and ‘classic’, ‘bold’ and ‘timid’, ‘imaginative’ and ‘erudite’, ‘visual’ 
and ‘auditory’, ‘constructive’ or positivistic and ‘intentional’ or meta- 
physical. 

Much space is devoted to the pathology of reasoning. The peculiarity 
of dreams is attributed to their non-affective character; their evanescence 
and incoherence being due to the absence of a primary affective tendency, 
and their illogicality being due to the absence of the secondary or corrective 
tendency. The presence of a strong primary tendency without the se- 
condary tendency accounts for the combination of coherence and illogi- 
cality in one type of insanity—the ‘mono-affective’ type (p. 443). The 
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defect here is a lack of equilibrium. Mania and dementia, on the other 
hand, are conditions of incoherence due to the weakness or absence of 
affective tendencies altogether. 

In the concluding discussion of conscious and unconscious reasoning the 
author argues for the interesting thesis that consciousness, instead of being 
an intrinsic character of psychic states, is a relation in which one psychic 
state or group stands to another, as in somnambulism (pp. 507-508). 

The book is well documented and abounds in illustrations and applica- 
tions. Its style is involved and awkward, but its thought is clear—possibly 
at times too clear, in the sense of over-simplifying topics such as ‘ truth’ 
and ‘ logicality’. The plan and scope of the book give it very genuine value. 
It is a straightforward attempt to deal descriptively with the ‘higher 
processes’ of the mind. It undertakes to find descriptive equivalents of 
the honorific and critical categories which have been traditionally em- 
ployed in this field. Especially interesting is the attempt to bring to- 
gether, in such commensurable descriptive terms, the standards of the 
logician and the standards of the psychiatrist—on the general assumption 
that bad reasoning is bad reasoning, whatever the territory in which it 
occurs. Another undoubted merit is the author’s recognition of the inti- 
mate relation between the intellectual and the motor-affective sides of mind, 
and his courageous attack upon. the consequent difficulties. Finally, the 
book has the value of a sustained and consistent defense of a general 
philosophical position. It is a straightforward and clear-cut positivism, 
brought up to date and armed with the most modern weapons. 

Raven Barton Perry. 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 


Anhang zu Kuno Fischers Geschichte der neuweren Philosophie. 3. Band. 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, Leben, Werke, und Lehre. Von Dr. W. 
Kasirz, a. 0. Professor an der Universitat Miinster. Heidelberg, Carl 
Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1920.—pp. 709-780. 

This is a separately published appendix to that part of Kuno Fischer’s 
well-known volume on Leibniz which deals with the celebrated German 
philosopher’s life and works. The author, Professor Kabitz, is favorably 
known through his book, Die Philosophie des jungen Leibniz, which ap- 
peared in 1909, and which was discussed in the pages of this Review. The 
Appendix contains biographical, historical and bibliographical material, 
notes and comments, supplementing and correcting Fischer’s text, and is 
an example of the patient industry of German scholarship. It has become 
the fashion to decry the Teutonic Griindlichkeit; but, after all, any work 
that is worth doing is worth doing well. True, it is not a matter of great 
moment to us whether or not Leibniz followed Boineburg to Mayence in 
the spring of 1677, or later; and yet if it has been stated that he did—and 
he did not—there is no reason why the error should not be corrected. 
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It is the business of historians to be exact; and the Germans are not alone 
in their eagerness to hunt down all the facts in the life of a great per- 
sonality; and Leibniz is big enough to justify whatever efforts may be 
made to find out all about him that can be found out. We are interested 
in his family, in his education, in his career as a jurist, diplomat, librarian 
and scholar, in the noted men whom he met and with whom he corre- 
sponded, and in all the many projects with which he busied himself. And 
if a scholar offers to enlighten us concerning all these ‘things, we naturally 
expect him to tell us was gewesen ist. 

Besides, it must not be supposed that Professor Kabitz’s investigations 
are concerned with mere petty details; there is much in the Appendix 
that will prove of interest to the historian of philosophy—for example, 
the discussion of the personal relations and attitude of Leibniz to Spinoza 
which have been described by some writers as not at all creditable to 
Leibniz; the account of his controversy with Newton regarding the dis- 
covery of the differential calculus, and of Leibniz’: efforts in the direction 
of establishing learned societies. There is also a brief but good discussion 
of the most important books dealing with Leibniz’s philosophy, which 
have appeared since the publication of Kuno Fischer’s volume. 

-Franx THILLY. 
Cornett UNIVERSITY. 


Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Century. By Henry Osporn 
Taytor. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1920.—Vol. I, pp. xiv, 
426; Vol. II, pp. 432. 

Readers of The Mediaeval Mind and Mr. Taylor’s other books on the 
ancient world and the middle ages have welcomed with keen interest the 
appearance of these volumes. This welcome is perhaps all the more 
hearty and spontaneous because the book is not entitled ‘The Rennais- 
sance’ and because that sonorous word, which has become a little irri- 
tating from much repetition, is seldom or never used by the author. “ My 
purpose,” he says, “is to give an intellectual survey of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. I would set forth the human susceptibilities and faculties of this 
alluring time, its tastes, opinions and appreciations, as they expressed 
themselves in scholarship and literature, in philosophy and science, and in 
religious reform. Italian painting is presented briefly as the supreme self- 
expression of the Italians. 

“The more typical intellectual interests of the fifteenth century also are 
discussed for their own sake, while those of the previous time are treated 
as introductory. I have tried to show the vital continuity between the 
prior mediaeval development and the period before us” (p. vii). 

The scope of the work is shown by the titles of the five books into 
which it is divided: Book I, “The Humanism of Italy”; Book II, “ Eras- 
mus and Luther”; Book III, “ The French Mind”; Book IV, “ England”; 
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Book V, “ Philosophy and Science.” Under the last heading there are the 
following chapters: “Aristotle, Platonism, and Nicholas of Cusa”; 
“Leonardo Da Vinci: Anatomy, Physiology and Disease”; “ The Revolu- 
tion in Astronomy and Physics”; “The New Philosophers” (Telesio, 
Campanella, Bruno, Bacon); “Forms of Self-Expression: The Sixteenth 
Century Achievement.” 

The book sustains the author’s reputation for sound scholarship and 
historical insight and gift of expression. It is difficult to think of any 
other work which gives so comprehensive and accurate a picture of the 
interests and achievements of the sixteenth century. And one of the chief 
merits of the treatment is that the continuity of that century, both with 
those which preceded it and those which followed is preserved. In 
emphasizing the connection between thought and its expression the author 
enables us to understand the vital unity of the historical development. 
“One thinks of the transmitted influence of the past, whether remote or 
proximate, as knowledge and suggestion, as intellectual or emotiona] or 
social material to be appropriated and made further use of. It is well to 
think of it also as flowing on in modes of expression, which constitute the 
finished form of the matter, whether the form lie in language or in the 
figures of plastic art. Thoughts and emotions cannot pass from one time 
to another save in modes of their expression. And the more finished and 
perfect, the more taking, the more beautiful, the form of expression, the 
more enduring will be its influence and effect” (p. ix). It was the per- 
fection of form which the sixteenth century attained by using and working 
upon the heritage transmitted to it that constituted its chief glory. “ More- 
over, looking to its effect upon succeeding times, one also realizes that 
this effect still lay in the excellence and power of expression.... It 
was not the new content of thought, or the emotional increment, that was 
to impress the sixteenth century upon the future; but the influence lying 
in its expressional power and charm and beauty” (Vol. I, p. 386). 

J. E. C. 
Cornett UNIVERSITY. 


The Idea of Progress. By J. B. Bury. London, The Macmillan Co. 

First Printed 1920, Reprinted 1921.—pp. xv, 377. 

After an introductory résumé of the views of Greek, Roman and 
Mediaeval writers on progress, Professor Bury considers the interpreta- 
tions of universal history of Bodin and Le Roy. A chapter is then de- 
voted to Francis Bacon and another to Cartesianism, the latter dealing 
chiefly with Jansenism as represented by Pascal, but ending with a very 
cursory discussion of Leibniz. Then are outlined successively the views 
of Tassoni, Saint-Sorlin, Perrault, Fontenelle, Saint-Pierre, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Turgot, the Encyclopaedists, the Economists, Rousseau, Chas- 
tellux, Mercier and Condorcet. At this point in the exposition the author 
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intersperses two chapters dealing with English and German speculations 
on progress, Godwin being chief among the Englishmen discussed, and 
Herder, Kant, Fichte and Hegel among the Germans. He then returns to 
France, “ the nursing-mother of ideas,” and expounds the views of Cousin, 
Jouffroy, Guizot, Saint-Simon and Comte. Brief chapters on the French 
Revolution of 1848, the “ Exhibition of 1851” and “ Progress in the Light 
of Evolution” are added, the last, of course, dealing with the views of 
Darwin and Spencer. Then follows a short Epilogue and an Appendix 
of valuable notes to the text arranged by chapters. The volume closes 
with a good index. 

The title is a misnomer. It leads one to expect a discussion of the idea 
of progress in general, whereas one finds an historical survey of the belief 
that civilization will continue to advance indefinitely in future. “To 
speculate how theories of progress may be modified by recent philosophical 
speculation, lies beyond the scope of this volume, which is only concerned 
with tracing the origin of the idea and its growth up to the time when it 
became a current creed” (p. 348). And the precise content of the idea 
whose growth is traced is succinctly stated: “ You may conceive civiliza- 
tion as having gradually advanced in the past, but you have not got the 
idea of progress until you go on to conceive that it is destined to advance 
indefinitely in the future” (p. 7). 

It is this limiting of the content of the idea—a limitation which rigidly 
excludes the concept of a non-temporal, logical development as well as the 
notion of a progress of the individual human being from lower to higher 
types of experience—which justifies Professor Bury in writing: “The 
preponderance of France’s part in developing the idea is an outstanding 
feature of its history” (p. xi). In truth, practically the whole book is a 
sympathetic discussion of the philosophical movement in France, culminat- 
ing first in the writings of the Encyclopaedists, but reaching a second and 
higher culmination in Positivism. Indeed, the book could just as appro- 
priately have been entitled Positivism and its Precursors. And Professor 
Bury obviously agrees with the general philosophical position of this suc- 
cession of thinkers, even though he does make some trenchant criticisms 
of Comte, and rejects the theory that the idea of progress is ultimate. 
This explains his prejudice against every theory of progress based upon a 
metaphysical theory differing from Positivism, a prejudice which comes to 
sharpest expression in his too brief chapter entitled “German Specula- 
tions”, and appears as a deep-seated antipathy, begotten by misunderstand- 
ing, in his evaluation of Hegel’s contribution to the idea. 

In less than fifteen pages of introduction the author attempts to prove 
that the ancients not only did not have, but could not possibly have had, 
an idea of progress. One of the main reasons given is that “the instinc- 
tive pessimism of the Greeks” as expressed in their theories of “ Moira, 
of degeneration and cycles, suggested a view of the world which was the 
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very antithesis of progressive development” (pp. 17 and 19). Here Pro- 
fessor Bury confuses two entirely different questions: (1) Did the Greeks 
believe that civilization is advancing? and (2) Did they have an idea of 
what is meant by progress? The fact that the Greeks advanced a theory 
of degeneration proves that they had some idea of what is meant by 
progress. For how could anyone think that civilization is going backward 
without having some idea of what going forward means? Professor 
Bury later devotes a whole chapter to the question, “ Was Civilization a 
Mistake?” in which he discusses Rousseau’s theory of regression, simply 
taking it for granted that a theory of regression belongs to the history of 
thé idea of progress. Is it not pertinent to ask why the degeneration and 
cycle theories of the ancients do not belong to its history for the same 
reason that the theory of regression belongs to it? 

In any case, Professor Bury has here raised an interesting question of 
fact about ancient thought which can not be adequately answered in the 
short space allotted to it in his book. Harnack’s suggestion that the Pla- 
tonic notion of a demiurge, and its later development into the Philonic 
and Neo-Platonic idea of divine powers intermediary between God and 
man, is an idea which functioned for the idea of progress in ancient 
thought, and really anticipates the later conception, seems to me to show 
far more philosophical insight than Professor Bury’s very brief discussion 
of this fascinating historical problem. It may well be that in its groping 
after truth the human mind reached the idea of a progressive temporal 
development of civilization by bringing this type of speculation down from 
heaven to earth, so that these intermediary powers and ultimately even 
God himself (I think of Dr. Alexander’s new theory of Deity and of the 
conception of God of Pragmatism) are far-off stages in the unfolding of 
Time, and are really future stages in the development of human beings 
and their institutions. If something like this has taken place, it would 
seem that a logical conception of progress must underlie, after all, every 
idea of a purely temporal development. 

Professor Bury, however, is not friendly to religious conceptions and 
regards the idea of providence as a superstition to be eradicated before 
the idea of progress could gain recognition. “The undermining of the 
theory of providence is very intimately connected with our subject; for it 
was just the theory of an active providence that the theory of progress 
was to replace; and it was not till men felt independent of providence that 
they could organize a theory of progress” (p. 73). However, he nowhere 
examines the question of the relation between the idea of providence and 
that of progress. He does not even attempt a demonstration of the in- 
compatibility of the two conceptions, but simply assumes it to be a fact. 
This anti-theological bias makes it difficult for the author to be fair to 
writers having a religious conception of the world. 
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A reference to Burke’s A Vindication of Natural Society (p. 182) is 
misleading in that it leaves the impression that the author was actually 
attacking organized society, whereas the truth is that he was ironical, 
intending his argument as a reductio ad absurdum of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
defense of natural religion (Deism). 

Yet in spite of these limitations and defects, Professor Bury’s book will 
repay reading. It contains lucid and valuable discussions of thinkers 
whom students of philosophy should know. He quotes more than is nec- 
essary, but his quotations are usually apposite. The book is interesting 
reading because aptly and felicitously expressed. 

In the Epilogue Professor Bury turns prophet. “A day will come, in 
the revolution of centuries, when a new idea will usurp the place of the 
idea of progress as the directing idea of humanity. Another star, un- 
noticed now or invisible, will climb up the intellectual heaven, and human 
emotions will react to its influence, human plans respond to its guidance. 
It will be the criterion by which progress and all other ideas will be 
judged. And it too will have its successor” (p. 352). Will the attain- 
ment of this new idea which is to supplant the idea of progress mean that 
the human race has progressed? This is a question which not only Pro- 
fessor Bury, but all other devotees of progress, who have not fallen under 
the spell of the ‘illusion of finality’, might well ponder. For if they answer 
it affirmatively, the theory of the relativity of the idea of progress is 
contradicted, but if they answer it negatively, they take a position not far 
removed from the much-maligned cycle theory of the ancients. 

DanteL SOMMER RoBINSON. 
University or WIsconsIN. 


The Secret Happiness or Salvation through Growth. By Epmonp 
Hotmes. New York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1921.—pp. x, 360. 


The reader will examine a book with such a title in the fear of being 
insulted by some fantastic half-thinking. He will be surprised and grati- 
fied to find this book is full of clear thinking and lucid expression. The 
author challenges the reader’s attention from the first page to the last with 
a kindly, humane purpose which he happily expresses as “the higher 
agnosticism—the faith that is so secure that it does not ask to be formu- 
lated” (p. viii). Secrets of happiness are usually shouted in the street as 
patent medicines are sold at the fair. This secret of happiness comes with 
the persuasive force of the still small voice. 

Part I is an analysis of the passing of the feudal order. In feudalism 
the hope of happiness centers in externality and force. Part II undertakes 
the more difficult task of interpreting modern science, especially modern 
biological science, in other than feudalistic terms. Externality is written 
large in scientific discussion and research. Force is the god of “heredity 
and environment.” Faith in the validity of the internal categories rests 
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upon our success in showing the limitation and insufficiency of the external 
ones of science. Reason must be reconciled with intuition. Here is a 
major philosophical problem and it is discussed in a novel and brilliant 
manner by the author. The argument is cumulative and persuasive. 
Part III elaborates the idea of growth as the process of realizing potenti- 
alities. In order to conceive these potentialities as other than external, 
recourse must be had to the idea of interpenetration of the individual and 
the universal. At this point in the argument some form of the ‘ concrete 
universal’ makes its appearance. “ When we say that the true life of man 
is ‘buried’ we mean that what is real in the individual life is the life be- 
yond individuality, the life of nature in her unity and totality, the life of 
the All. To realize that life, to realize his oneness with the eternal, 
changeless soul of Nature, to realize that his inmost soul is her soul, that 
his true self is her self—to realize this supreme truth, not as a formula, 
nor as a proposition, nor even as the central idea in a system, but as the 
central fact of his own being—to realize it by living it, by growing into 
oneness with it, by being embraced by it, by being absorbed into it—this 
(if he could but know it) is the ideal end of man’s existence and the 
central purpose of his life” (p. 215). Part IV examines in greater psy- 
chological detail what it means to grow in feeling, thought and conduct, 
and inferences are drawn concerning the aims and practices of education. 
Part V concludes the book with the author’s description of the happy 
man. He who would find happiness must seek it through the self-efface- 
ment of love. Selfish desire must be burned away in cosmic passion. 

The meaning of the book is familiar to lovers of Plato, Spinoza, Kant 
and Hegel. The detail is modern, interesting and persuasive. The age- 
old questions recur at the end: Why seek to be happy? Is self-denial an 
insincere mask of self-assertion? How may one save his life by losing it? 
Is the individual lost in the universal? Is the author’s formula for happi- 
ness universal—i.e., may all men be happy through absorption in cosmic 
love, or are there individual differences that make some men most happy 
in hate and malice? 

H. G. Townsenp, 
SmitH COLLece. 


Some Modern Conceptions of Natural Law. By Marte T. COLLIns. 
Lancaster, Pa., and New York, Longmans, Green & Company, 1920.— 
pp. vi, 103. 

This work is a critical study in contrasts within the field of present-day 
idealistic metaphysics. Idealists are divided into two groups: (1) ‘psy- 
chological’ and (2) ‘logical’. The psychological group, represented by 
the writings of Ward, Royce and A. E. Taylor, endeavors to interpret the 
world in terms of mind on its presentative side—i.e., in terms of sensation, 
feeling and impulse, with a marked tendency to treat the individual center 
of subjective consciousness as ultimate. For this group, reality consists 
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of a society of spontaneous centers of consciousness, and, in particular, 
natural law is the mode of behavior of these conscious subjects. That is 
to say, Nature is conscious, free and purposive, with a certain general 
tendency away from chaos and chance, and toward order and progression. 
This general tendency, and also a large number of special tendencies, are 
capable of being expressed statistically, and the laws discovered by scien- 
tists are to be regarded as statistical expressions of gradually established 
habits of intercourse in a panpsychical society constituted by free indi- 
viduals. 

The logical group, represented by the writings of Bosanquet, interprets 
reality in terms of mind understood, not as a number of individual centers 
of consciousness, finite, subjective, unanalyzable and ultimate, but as some- 
thing universal and objective, a principle of direction immanent in the 
whole universe and developing as the principle of its development, a cer- 
tain organization of the facts of experience exemplified not only in centers 
of subjective consciousness, but also in the inanimate world, and especially 
in social, supra-individual institutions. On this view, what we call natural 
laws are the expression of mind, not as sensory or conative, but of mind 
as logical principle, the principle of determination by the whole. Scientific 
laws express the relation of parts to one another, determined in their 
significance by reference to the concrete whole in which they function. 
In physics and chemistry there remains a certain residual datum which is 
external to the mind’s activity; in the social sciences, in the laws of the 
state, in art and religion, mind “ has come home to itself, and knows itself 
as mind.” In this realm, the kingdom of values, where the world of sense 
is transfigured through interpretation, mind and nature work as one har- 
monious whole, an organization of mechanism and teleology, of relations 
and values, a systematic totality, a genuine universe of law. Thus inter- 
preted, law is the relation of all the particulars in the universe, taken 
together and determined by the nature of the universe as a whole. 

The work is not a mere study in contrasts, but the author criticizes, 
sharply and severely, certain presuppositions and certain consequences of 
the psychological view. A number of ‘contradictions’ are pointed out as 
inherent in this view. Thus, it is insisted that to construe the real in 
terms of conscious processes (instead of regarding mind and nature as 
complementary aspects of the whole) is to treat all law as derivative and 
contingent, and to elevate indeterminism and chance, the antithesis of law, 
to the rank of first principles; to make conation and not cognition the 
central feature of mind is regarded as a “ basic inconsistency” in a view 
which accepts certain of the premises of rationalism, and eventually the 
whole position is reduced to solipsism, if not something worse. 

Idealists attempt to interpret reality in terms of mind. But mind can 
be understood in two senses, the one more subjective and psychological, 
the other more objective and logical. To contrast these two senses, to 
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exhibit clearly the differences which arise as one follows the one path 
rather than the other in metaphysical construction, is a task which is legiti- 
mate, important, and timely; and in this task it cannot be denied that the 
author has largely succeeded. But there appear to the present reviewer 
to be certain deficiences in the method followed. In the first place, the 
author exhibits a certain over-confidence in the fascinating art of manipu- 
lating concepts. For those who do not like panpsychism it is, no doubt, 
sufficiently amusing to pen up Messrs. Ward, Royce and Taylor in corners 
labeled ‘subjective idealism’, ‘ solipsism’, ‘a single point of experience’, 
and to pierce them with shafts feathered by an ingenious dialectic. But 
is not this result reached by arbitrary selection of certain elements in 
their writings, and by arbitrary neglect of the more ‘logical’ elements 
which they all three share with Bosanquet? And in the second place, is 
not the main contrast between ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’, between 
psychology and logic, somewhat over-emphasized? Surely we are, each 
one of us, individuals, finite centers of consciousness, and ‘ subjective’ 
elements, matters of sensation, feeling, and impulse, do play a major part 
in our lives. At the same time, in spite of this, we do feel some of the 
force of a logically harmonious system, and, under the sting of certain 
problems which can not be solved at the sensory level, we do try to develop 
a philosophy in which ‘ objective’ and logical methods are at least promi- 
nent. Is not this true even of panpsychists? To the present reviewer it 
seems that the writer who accepts the main position of Bosanquet should 
recognize that all groups of idealists, facing the same facts of experience, 
are constructing a theory in which the elements shared in common far 
outnumber the differences, and that the metaphysical hypotheses as to the 
ultimate nature of the universe offered by panpsychists and by “ speculative 
philosophers” are not necessarily opposed in such a sense that the one 
must be true and the other must be false. 
Rupert CLenpon Lopce. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 


Bergson and His Philosophy. By J. ALexanper GuNN. New York, E. P. 

Dutton and Company, 1920.—pp. xxi, 190. 

This thoughtful small work by Mr. Gunn, who is a Fellow in the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, makes one more addition to the already long list of 
books on Bergson, running at present well beyond a score of titles in 
English alone. It is put forth “in the hope that it may be useful to the 
general reader and to the student of philosophy as an introduction and a 
guide to the study of Bergson’s thought.” The author keeps to his aim of 
exposition in a number of chapters on the now familiar topics of the 
Bergsonian philosophy, change, perception, memory, the relation of soul 
and body, time, the freedom of the will, evolution, and the method of 
intuition. There is an opening chapter on the life of Bergson, chronicling 
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the main events of Bergson’s academic and literary career, and three fur- 
ther chapters at the close dealing with the ethical, political and religious 
implications of the Bergsonian doctrines, and attempting some appraisal 
and criticism of the philosophy as a whole. That this part of the book 
necessarily contains mere indications goes without saying. 

A substantial part of the total space (pp. 148-182) is devoted to a care- 
fully compiled bibliography containing a list of Bergson’s own writings, 
chronologically arranged, a list of books and articles dealing directly or 
indirectly with Bergson, and, finally, a list of the English translations of 
Bergson’s writings. For the English-speaking student of philosophy the 
bibliography may well prove one of the most useful parts of the book, as 
it is, along with Mr. Pogson’s collection in Time and Free Will, Johnston's 
Contribution to a Bibliography of Henri Bergson, and Meckauer’s list in 
his Der Intuitionismus und seine Elemente bei Henri Bergson, one of the 
most comprehensive and (with the exception of three or four very weak 
pieces) carefully selected Bergson bibliographies published. 

Mr. Gunn writes an unaffected and agreeable style, and his book may 
be recommended as a comparatively simple and capable introduction to 
Bergson’s own more difficult works. 

E. C. Wiim. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. 


The following books have also been received: 

A History of Psychology. By Grorce Stoney Brett. Second and third 
volumes. London, George Allen and Unwin; New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1921.—pp. 304, 322. 

The Group Mind. A Sketch of the Principles of Collective Psychology 
with Some Attempt to Apply Them to the Interpretation of National 
Life and Character. By Wiutam McDovucatt. American edition. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920.—pp. xvii, 418. 

Sociology and Ethics. The Facts of Social Life as the Source of Solu- 
tions for the Theoretical and Practical Problems of Ethics. By Epwarp 
Cary Hayes. New York, D. Appleton and Co., 1921.—pp. viii, 354. 

The Truths We Live By. By Jay Wiutiam Hupson. New York, D. 
Appleton and Co., 1921.—pp. x, 308. 

The Thirteen Principal Upanishads. Translated from the Sanskrit, with 
an outline of the Philosophy of the Upanishads and an annotated bibli- 
ography. By Rosert Ernest Hume. London, The Oxford University 
Press, 1921.—pp. xvi, 530. 

The Reign of Relativity. By Viscount Hatpane. London, John Murray, 
192I.—pp. xxiii, 430. 

Le Probléme Moral et la Pensée Contemporaine. Par D. Paropt. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1921.—pp. 301. 

La Conquéte du Bonheur. Par Jures Payor. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1921.— 
PP. 279. 
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Introduction Générale a@ l’Etude des Doctrines Hindoues. Par René 
Guenon. Paris, Librairie des Sciences Politiques et Sociales, 1921.— 


PP. 346. 
L’Energie Universelle. Par Cuartes Dutorr. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1921.~— 


pp. 104. 

Nos fils seront-ils enfin des Hommes? Notes d'un Educateur Spiritualiste. 
Par Rosert Nusspaum. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1921.—pp. 115. 

Mécanismes Communs aux Phénoménes Disparates. Par Micner Pétro- 
vitcnH. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1921.—pp. 279. 

Introdusione Allo Studio delle Opere di Benedetto Croce. Note Bibli- 
ografiche e Critiche. Per Giovanni Castetiano. Bari, Gius, Laterza & 
Figli, 1920.—pp. 302. 

Tommaso Campanella. Per C. Dentrice ot Accapta. Firenze, Vallecchi, 
1921.—pp. 304. 

Il Vero Interiore. Appunti di Estetica. Per Gruserre Craccio. Sarzana, 
Rolla e Canale, 1921.—pp. 124. 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel—Phanomenologie des Geistes. Heraus- 
gegeben von Georc Lasson. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 
1921.—pp. Cxvi, 54I. 

Die Prinzipien der Physikalischen Optik. Historisch und erkenntnispsy- 
chologisch entwickelt von Ernst Macu. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius 


Barth, 1921.—pp. x, 443. 
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Jules Lachelier. E. Bourroux. Rev. de Mét., XXVIII, I, pp. 1-20. 

It is especially true of Lachelier that one cannot know him by his 
writings alone. His pupils learned that philosophy is not a completed 
science; so little so that even its basic principles are open to question. 
Lachelier’s early concern, at the Ecole Normale, was to preserve the 
reality, the originality, and the independence of the mind. Unlike Cousin, 
Lachelier held that basic principles must be demonstrable, and a study of 
Kant convinced him that the point of departure in this demonstration was 
the Kantian phrase:— “The / think must accompany all my representa- 
tions, otherwise they would not exist for me.” And thought demands that 
the universe be one, harmonious, active, perhaps even spiritual. Lachelier’s 
second study—the first being entitled Du Fondement de I’Induction—con- 
sidered the proposition that real Psychology and Metaphysics are the 
same. That is to say, thought really is, in so far as it involves its objects 
by a synthetical process opposed to analysis, which is only secondary. Psy- 
chological phenomena are real only if there exists a sensory conscious- 
ness of which they are the work and the projection; this sensory con- 
sciousness is based in turn on an intellectual one which creates the order 
of the world. And absolute existence can demonstrate ‘tself only directly, 
that is, by the discovery of the operation by means of which thought pos- 
tulates itself and gives to itself its principles of action. Lachelier dis- 
tinguishes three forms of the mental life—the scientific, the aesthetic, and 
the ethical—which are ultimately parts of one continuous system. In 
reéstablishing the necessary bonds both between science—the authentic ex- 
pression of our knowledge of the world,— and philosophy, and between 
religion—the origin of our highest form of experience,—and philosophy, 
Lachelier revealed anew to philosophy its infinitely rich perspectives and 
possibilities. 


537 H. R. Smarr. 
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A propos de ' Evolution de la Pensée Juridique Contemporaine. G. Davy. 

Rev. de Mét., XXVIII, I, pp. 49-75. 

Questions relating to the basis and method of law occupy much more 
attention today than they did twenty years ago. And among the present- 
day publications on these questions that of M. Gény, Méthodes d’Inter- 
pretation et Sources en Droit Privé Positif, holds an important place. 
The Napoleonic Code implied the universal and absolute value of the Law; 
once it had spoken, no more could be said; it alone could qualify cr regu- 
late; one did not even imagine the necessity of an interpretation. As 
Montesquieu said, “ The judges . . . are only the mouthpieces which give 
expression to the words of the law”. And Robespierre taught that in a 
state possessing a constitution and laws no jurisprudence had any place. 
Thus the spirit of absolute legality became classic and no philosophy of 
the law was considered necessary. But, as M. Gény points out, the con- 
stant transformation of society has forced a reconsideration of the prin- 
ciple both on practical and philosophical grounds. How grant liberty of 
interpretation while preserving inviolate the letter of the law? M. Gény 
is an ardent partisan of the traditional conceptions of the law. He would 
respect its intensity, while limiting its extent. To complete the law by 
other means but not to transform it into something else; to maintain 
judicial liberty but not to sacrifice the authority of the Code—such is M. 
Gény’s solution. From what source other than the statute (/oi) may one 
then demand a revelation of the law (droit)? For M. Gény the answer 
is, from “free scientific research”, and to a lesser extent from custom— 
reduced as nearly as possible to jurisprudence. The former source will 
reveal the moral, psychological, social and political principles upon which 
all law, to be sound, must be based. Custom and jurisprudence are to 
collaborate with the law, not by opposing its fundamental principles, but 
by adapting and completing them, such adaptation and completion to issue 
finally in periodic codifications. In comparing the views of M. Gény with 
those of his critics, what conclusion may one reach? First, M. Gény is 
wrong in insisting upon a strict interpretation of the statute; only by in- 
troducing flexibility into the letter of the law is its adaptation to daily life 
achieved. Secondly, as for the danger of subjectivism connected, M. Gény 
fears, with jurisprudence, M. Lambert and Salielles have shown that, when 
enlightened by the text of the law and seconded by custom, it is possible 
for the judiciary to function with far greater objectivity than could a free 
interpreter of “natural (i.¢., rigid) law”. In short, only in the supple 
clay of daily jurisprudence, more especially of comparative jurisprudence, 
is outlined the ideal which tomorrow will be fixed in the marble of the 


law. 
H. R. Smart. 
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Les Facteurs Kantiens de la Philosophie Allemande de la Fin du XVIII¢ 
et du Commencement du XIX¢ Siécles. V. Detpos. Rev. de Mét., 
XXVIII, I, pp. 27-47. 

The First Principle as identity of subject and object (Schelling). For 
Fichte the first Principle is the Self—not the empirical, but the uncondi- 
tioned, absolute, and intuitively recognized Ego. And opposed to the 
type of idealism based upon this Principle Fichte finds, in the doctrine of 
Spinoza, a dogmatism positing Substance as a First Principle. To Schel- 
ling fell the problem of overcoming the opposition between Fichte’s ideal- 
ism, and Spinoza’s realism, i.e., between subjectivism and objectivism, while 
at the same time retaining the subject as a starting-point for critical phi- 
losophy. Schelling, however, became more and more convinced that there 
exists, correlative with the principle of knowledge, a system of nature; 
a system, not as in Fichte’s idealism a subordinate product or instrument 
of the mind, but self-sufficing and self-explaining. What could be more 
different from this view than Kant’s doctrine that the “ possibility of a real 
science of nature rests entirely on the law of inertia”; and that hylozoism, 
the contrary of this law, is the death of all true natural science? Yet 
there were in Kantian philosophy conceptions and tendencies pointing to 
Schelling’s position. Such are the doctrine that the understanding is the 
law-giver of nature, and the idea that between the mechanistic universe 
and the moral world a relation may be established by means of the medi- 
ating notions of beauty and finality. But in the unity thus established 
Kant did not imply a direct passage from the one world to the other; 
the principle cf mechanical causation could not explain life. Schelling 
adopted Kant’s notion of finality as a concept of the understanding, but 
went beyond Kant in applying it to the living organism as well as to in- 
animate nature. The finality in nature rests, for Schelling, upon the unity 
of nature and mind. The First Principle, then, is Reason—complete over- 
coming of the distinction between Ego and non-Ego. And the great ques- 
tion is to explain how this productive activity of Nature determines itself 
in its products. 

The First Principle as Infinite Thought (Hegel). It is the problem just 
mentioned which confronted Hegel. Schelling’s manner of deriving par- 
ticulars from his Absolute Hegel finds arbitrary and artificial, just because 
the Principle itself is abstract and stripped of all differences. The Abso- 
lute, according to Hegel, must be understood as a spontaneous power of 
differentiation and realization. So our grasp of the Absolute cannot de- 
pend upon a sudden intellectual intuition but rather it results from a ra- 
tional genesis, a development, dialectical and conceptual, according to the 
law of the identity of the rational and the real. What are the relations 
between Hegel’s doctrine and critical rationalism? The dualism of Kantian 
Philosophy, as marked by the contrast between concept and reality and by 
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the subjugation of theoretical to practical reason, was for Hegel a sign of 
its insufficiency. Nevertheless, Hegel recognized the great constructive 
value of Kant’s philosophy and realized that Kant’s real teaching pre- 
pared the way for a re-union of the principles he had previously torn 
apart. The critical philosophy, in common with empiricism, based all 
knowledge upon experience. But the objectivity of Kant’s system is still 
tainted with subjectivity, in that thoughts, though universal and necessary 
determinations, are no less surely our thoughts. This because Kant made 
his Critique too exclusively preliminary and exterior; in reality thought 
has not to examine itself independently of its development and of its con- 
crete operations; it is in exercising itself that it discovers its meaning and 
its limitations. In the categories, in the theory of the ideas of reason, and 
in the doctrine of the antinomies Kant caught glimpses of the real signifi- 
cance of reason but allowed himself to be stopped short or turned aside 
from the ultimate goal. Before all, Hegel teaches, one must distinguish 
between mere understanding and rational thought. From the former 
spring finite and mutually exclusive determinations; from the latter arises 
the affirmation contained in the passage from finite terms to their opposites 
and in their final conciliation. Infinite or speculative thought is determined 
only in that it is at the same time determining; thought of which the de- 
terminations are its own determinations—which by positing the limit 


abolishes the imperfection inherent in it. 
H. R. Smart. 


A Behavioristic View of Purpose. Ratpu Barton Perry. J. of Ph., XVIII, 

No. 4, pp. 85-105. 

Behaviorism in general represents a return to the Aristotelian view that 
mind and body are related as activity and organ. In modern terms this 
means that the mental life consists of those performances of an organism 
that immediately involve the exercise of its nervous system. Psychology 
differentiates from physiology by attending to the grosser facts of organic 
behavior, particularly external and internal adjustments by which the 
organism acts as a unit rather than by attending to the more elementary 
constituent processes, such as metabolism. Defining the organism in terms 
of the functions of the central nervous system, we must look for the 
‘mind’ somewhere between stimulus and act. To the untrained observer 
there is a hiatus between stimulus and response. The introspectionist re- 
gards the mind as something that supervenes, or hovers about the hiatus. 
The behaviorist regards the mind as something that intervenes as an arc 
or circuit of the general causal nexus. The elementary unit of behavior 
will be a movement induced by a stimulus. An act of mind will be a 
response; and a state of mind will be a disposition to respond. In answer 
to the objection that ‘consciousness’ is thus left out, the behaviorist will 
deny having omitted any facts and will affirm that he only abandons 4 
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theory which has proved unsatisfactory, viz. the introspective theory of 
consciousness. “ The behaviorist has emphasized the failure of the intro- 
spective theory to yield results comparable to those obtained in kindred 
sciences, and proposes to try another.” Introspection does not present 
mind as such; its method is at bottom only an analysis of objects of cogni- 
tion. Its failure is most pronounced in the sphere of the will and the affec- 
tions where there is now the greatest demand for light. Miinsterberg, 
rigorous introspectionist as he was, recognized the fact that the will in- 
trospectively regarded is not the real will at all. In the motor-affective 
field of the mental life, almost every recent advance has resulted from 
abandonment of the introspective method. Two new conceptions of hu- 
man conduct have come into vogue: (1) the unit-instinct, (2) the ‘com- 
plex’. Both are essentially dispositions, and exist whether exercised or 
not. When exercised, they are activities and are properly describable only 
in terms of characteristic organic environmental changes. The instinct 
and complex are thus first of all organic dispositions, or systematic ar- 
rangements in the physical organism which condition specific modes of 
performance. From their points of similarity we obtain a more funda- 
mental conception which may best be termed set or determining tendency. 
In the light of this conception we may interpret those characteristic modes 
of human behavior such as acting interestedly, purposely, or rationally. A 
constant feature of human conduct is a serial order of prepared responses. 
Most human action instead of being born de novo at the moment of per- 
formance merely passes from an implicit or partial state to an explicit or 
complete state. The organism is ordinarily in a state of being committed 
in advance of performance. Whether the determining tendencies are con- 
genital or acquired, they do exist and give to human behavior its char- 
acteristic form. Furthermore, in proportion as the organism is unified 
and functions as a whole its behavior is incapable of being translated into 
simple reactions correlated severally with external events. Indeed, the 
most recent developments in physiology, psychology and psychiatry have 
emphasized the extent to which the organism is integrated, so that any 
particular deed is to be accounted for in terms of the state of the organism 
itself rather than in terms of the incidence of an external stimulus. This 
conception of purpose may be further confirmed by the two ideas asso- 
ciated with the traditional view of human conduct: (1) the subordination 
of means to ends; (2) determination by the future. 
J. H. Gairrirus. 


The Independent Variability of Purpose and Belief. Ratpu Barton Perry. 
J. of Ph., XVIII, No. 7, pp. 169-180. 
Although there is no purpose without cognition, we are not justified in 
slurring the difference between the two terms by using them interchange- 
ably. The reciprocal influence of interest and belief can be properly under- 
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stood only by a preliminary analysis of the terms themselves. Belief may 
remain unchanged amid fluctuation of interest, and, conversely, interest 
may remain fixed while belief varies. The difference between interest and 
belief will be better understood by considering a common constituent 
which with one qualification becomes interested action, and with another 
qualification becomes belief. Such a common constituent is ‘ supposition’. 
It is essentially an anticipatory set which determines both the response and 
the occasion on which the response shall be applied. The stimulus or situa- 
tion which brings the response into action may be conveniently termed ‘ in- 
dex’. Thus in the formal judgment the so-called ‘ subject ’ is the index, the 
so-called ‘ predicate’ is the response, and the fact whose presence or absence 
determines the judgment to be true or false is the complementary en- 
vironmental condition or ‘object’. In a judgment formulated verbally 
the so-called ‘ subject’ ordinarily instructs the organism to which it is ad- 
dressed. It localizes or sets the attention, and determines what stimulus 
shall serve as index. Truth and error, as relative to the intent of a judg- 
ment, qualify an anticipatory set as regards its fitness to meet a specific 
occasion. Truth and error are inapplicable to an ambiguous situation. 
Bare supposition thus has functional relations necessary to determine 
truth or error. Supposition is further qualified as (1) a belief, or (2) a 
purpose. “A belief is a supposition to which one has committed oneself.” 
Every supposition has a degree of belief since all supposition is action, 
and action which precludes other action. A purpose requires the presence 
of a supposition, which ordinarily will have assumed the form of a belief. 
And a belief becomes a purpose only when the anticipatory response in 
which it consists is in demand. “ The belief correlates the anticipatory re- 
sponse with a specific occasion; the purpose subordinates it to a determin- 
ing tendency. In the case of purpose the determining tendency and the 
component belief are so related that one can be inferred from the other.” 
Here the alleged impotence of reason becomes apparent. Purpose and be- 
lief, again, are reflectively distinguished by reference to motor-affective 
meanings and cognitive meanings. “ Motor-affective meaning is the ex- 
isting response or its completion in so far as these require no further de- 
velopment of the stimulus; cognitive meaning is projected response cor- 
related with a future series of objects which may or may not be presented.” 
Hence motor-affective meaning is infallible while cognitive meaning is 
fallible. Moreover, the interplay of interest and cognition is apparent from 
their independent variability. (1) Belief remains fixed while purpose 
varies. (2) Purpose remains stable amid variability of belief. (3) A 
converse relation may hold between belief and purpose. 


J. H. Grirrirus. 
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Contemporary American Radicalism; Emile Boutroux, The Immediate 
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of Frontier Life; Kenneth Saunders, Some Significant Aspects of the 
Theology of Buddhism; Edgar S. Brightman, The More-than-human 
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Values of Religion; Morris S. Lasaron, The American Jew: His Pro} 
lems and His Psychology ; James H. Leuba, Religious and Other Ecstasies; 
H. W. Wright, What Alternatives Can Religion Present to the Will of | 
Modern Man?; Harry F. Ward, The Moral Valuation of Our Economi¢ 
Order; Ernest F, Scott, What Did the Idea of Messiah Mean to the Early: 
Christians? 
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lesthétique; Fr. Paulhan, La perception de la synthése psychique; P, 
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E. Barone, Les syndicats (cartels et trusts); Augé-Laribé, Le role de 
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